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INVOCATION. 

To thee alone is it given to communicate the 
Becret of thy science ; lend me, then, thy strength 
on the arid way which leads thereto ; cause to 
shine upon me the rays of thy knowledge ; aid 
me and be with me in the intricate pathway in 
which thou hast placed me, and let it be thy 
delight, in thy celestial life, to present man each 
day more worthy of his great Creator. 

Guided by thy light, I shall not fear the looks 
of the profane nor the fatuous glance of the pre- 
sumptuous blind, whose eyes never saw thee aa 
I now behold thee where thou art. .... 
And under thine own paternal and beneficent 
glance, I shall find the meekness and goodness of 
him who passed his years in study in order to 
know how weary is the way that leads to science. 
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IV ravocATioif. 

What imports it though the offering of my 
humble work be unworthy thy memory ? . . . . 
I know it is witliout merit ; but I know it will 
recall thy name to remembrance; I know the 
science shall be revived ; I know it shall arise 
from its slumber ; I know it will be discussed, and 
, that from it will spring forth the light of thy 
• soul to illumine the dark parts, so that nothing 
may remain hidden. 

Thou hast not permitted me to abandon my 
undertaking ; permit me to drink in the fountain 
of thy science, guide my pen in its defence to the 
greater glory of thy soul that shines so brightly 
in the regions of the blest 



DEDICATION. 



Yes : eighty-nine years have rolled away since 
a distinguished philosopher joi ned his name to his^ 
science, which the destroying hand of time has 
failed to blot from existence. 

Whether it be owing to the respect due to the 
works of the learned, or to the fact that few per- 
sons, adequate to the task, have taken in hand to 
treat of the sublimity of the science, it is unde- 
niable that no advances 'have been made in the 
latter, but that, on the contrary, though ever con- 
sidered with respect, it has lain dormant, so to say, 
in the precise state in which its founder gave it 
to the world. 

It is high time, then, that it Bhquld shake j^ff. 
the dust^f archives^ were it but to prove it still 
exists, and in order that we may behold with ad- 
miration the life of virtues which distinguished its 



VI DXDIOATIOK. 

auUior, as first pastor of the chorc h of Zurich, 
recalling to remembrance the numerous literary 
works of the liberal prelate, which bear irrecusable 
testimony to the eminent talent to whose memory 
is dedicated this humble treatise by an admirer 
^f jAYj|ter« 

Masiako Aguibre db Vksvbo. 
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THE LOOK, OR GLANCE. 

" Thebs exists amongst us an especial lan- 
guage, which speaks without producing fear; a 
mute language, that is addressed to tiie heart, and 
that springs from the soul. 

^^ That language is the glance. 

" Have you ever been in the midst of the vast 
ocean, when the waves, infuriated by the tempest, 
menaced destruction all arotind ? 

" If so, doubtless you read all the extent of 
your danger in the eyes of the mariners. 

"Do you love? "Would yw foiow whether 
you are loved again ? Speak of yow passion to 
the one you love, and seek your answel^ in the/ 
eyes. The eyes are the windows of the sou>. 

" The soul of a child is a vase of innocence. 
A child's glance, as says Ohateaubriand, always 
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Vlll TUE LOOK, OB GLANCE. 

/ reminds us of angclB, or makes us think of a 

\J' heaven. 

\ " Ajiiaid of fifteen years carries in her eyes 

the history of her heart. 

'^ Heh^lanco is a book in which we read ^od- 

; csty sometin)«^ sometimes co(jnetry, tendemesft 

' often, and love almost always. 

'^ The brilliancy ofHiic. eye is the fire of youth. 

" Dim eyes reveal mental suffering. 

" Notwithstanding, the glance of the dying is 

clear and serene ; but that serenity must be, for 

the repentant man raises his eyes toward heaven 

when he makes his vows, and no one can die 
without repenting." 

Ahost. 
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TO THE READER. 



I WAS still a very young man when I adopted 
as my profession that of a soldier ; and after I had 
finished my military studies, I devoted my atten- 
tion, by way of pastime, to the study of phrenol- 
ogy, physiology, and physiognomy, the result of \ 
which occupation produced in me a marked dis- '' 
position to observe closely and constantly those 
persons with whom I was thrown in contact. 

My duty as a subaltern led me to the study of 
my superiors ; my charge as an oflScer, to that of 
my subordinates ; and the soldier's wayfaring life 
famished me ample opportunities for contracting 
friendships and acquaintances. 

From my continued investigations it became 
necessary to form a regular system of classifica- 
tion, which, however imperfect it may have been 

— inasmuch as new and, to me, inexplicable con<- 
1* 



X TO THE RKADEB. 

tradictions offered hourly — was not, in my opin- 
ion, entirely devoid of foundation, judging from 
the generality of tlie results obtained in a large 
majority of instances. And thus, incredible as it 
may seem, of the numerous subjects well worthy 
/ of study brought before me in the constant change 
I of scene incident to my profession, not a single 
y detail escaped me. Indeed, the closeness of my 
observations caused many of my superiors and 
fellow-officers to take for absent-mindedness what 
in me was really the effect of the exclusive occu- 
pation of my attention by that darling object of 
my study, which afforded me so many agreeable 
and profitable hours during the eventful period 
of my military career. In fact, this one idea took 
such deep root in my mind, that in the heat of 
action I seized with eagerness every opportunity 
of observing those around me, alike r^ardless, 
too, of gain or loss ; for when, on one occasion, 
I was about to lose my life, that is to say, was 
condenmed to be shot in company with another 
friend, in the castle of la Seo de Urgdy in 1845, 
my attention was completely swallowed up in 
watching him as he wept in secret, not at the 
thought of the melancholy fate awaiting him, but, 
as he told me, for the deep affliction that his lady- 
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TO THB BEADEB. XI 

love would experience on hearing the news of .Ms 
death. 

Neither surprises given or receivecj-during my 
soldier's life, nor actions won or lost; joy nor 
grief; the groans of the wp«nded, nor the empty 
boastings of the braggtfft, could deter me for a 
moment from the' pursuit of my object : my sole 
ambition^^ to bgcQma.au phrfinpl()ast_ ht^^ \ \ 
aphy^logist by three jgartSj, and a jghysiognomist / I 
out and out,_ 

In the early stages my aim was simply to find 
a remedy against the little unpleasantnesses at- 
tendant on my profession ; and having once ob- 
tained that flattering result, it was impossible to 
abandon the source of so much consolation, and to 
which I am indebted for never having had, what - 
I could call, bad superiors ; for the worse they 
were, the better subjects for study did I find in 
them ; just as the most critical points of the at- 
tack always furnished me with the greatest numr 
ber of caricatures and changes of expression to 
investigate. 

I shall ever remember with yeiieration the first 
rudiments of ihe system ffiatT[^ve succeeded in 
forming, since they.hifve enabled me to live many \ v 
long years with my head and not with my heart ; ) j 
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XU TO TUE BEADEB. 

and a8 happy as^one can be considered to be, who 
follows a vocation which condemns a man to act 
as an automaton rather than as a reasoning being. 

Witt a view to pursue my study, I set out for 
Mexj^.to the wonder of many of my friends ; 
and there, to my revolutionary observations in 
Spain, I added those of the Kepublic, having had 
abundant opportunity of studying that society in 
all its grades, in order and in disorder ; having 
passed from chief of the army to guerriUero^ and 
become acquainted with the people in all its polit- 
ical shades: as well the intrepid Pinto^ as the 
fierce Comanche^ and the sly, suspicious Jaroche; 
the combativeness of the Surefias, the dcstructive- 
ness of the AltcoSy the acquisitiveness of those of 
San PahlOj the cunning of the Tdlimanejos^ and 
the tiger-like Tutoteflos. All these have been the 
object of my special sMdy : in short, I know them 
all. 

The school was practical and not theoretical ; 
and the correctness and applicability of my ob- 
servations are essentialiy imiversal, inasmudi as 
my search for subjects was not confined to any 
one coimtry : France, Spain, and Italy, as well as 
Porto-Kico, Cuba, Mexico, Canada, and the United 
States, laid open before me vast fields for study. 
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In a word, I have visited in tnm old Europe \ 
and young America, never failing to extend my j -p^ 
observations to the prison-houses of correction, / 
and even the mad-houses of either continent. ^ 

After having, finished my general physiog- X 

nomic study, I directed my attention entirely to- ^' 
ward the eyes, mirrors of the sotdy as some tortii 
them, and which, in my conception, act t}>€ most 
important part in the expression ot^e human 
countenance. After a lengthen^d'^^and especial \ 
study of the eyes, in connecH'on, of course, with 
the other features, I arriye'a at the conclusion that . ■ ' X 
there exists au^i^rsal lapguage,Jkn own from / 
pole to pole,-fdad that this language is expressed _ 

through ^e medium of fixed and unchanging hy 

signs. 

AnTl;his conclusion, so plain, in my mind, as 
to admit of no contradiction, induced me to pre- 
sent to the public the present imperfect essay ; 
being, as it is, the foundation and logical result of 
my investigations, the which, united, constitutes an 
especial physiognomic system, whose language 
exists chiefly in the eyes. 

I do not for a moment pretend having attained ^ 
perfection in the study of the science referred to \ 
in this work, being, on the contrary, intimately 1 
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. persuaded of its numerous defects, which may, at/ 
a convenient season, be eradicated and repaired / 
by an ablecped than mine; and as the physiog- . 
noniic system becomes more generally understood, 
its basis may be more firmly and more extensively 
established. 

I have decided, nevertheless, on publishing my 
remarks, without any literary pretensions whatever, 
and solely for the purpose of making known a 
fact of the most eminent social interest. For, 
whereas there exists in the ejes a universal lan- 
guage, susceptible of being understood "with ease 
and admitting of rules; these should, by all 
means, be laid down in such a manner as to be 
J intelligible to all and appreciated in proportion to 
. each individual capacity. 

Being desirous of fixing this especial system 
, of physiognomy on the most solid possible foun- 
' dations, I have consulted to that end the views of 
■ the various authors who had already written on 
the subject ; and a due comparison of their sev- 
eral opinions resulted in the confirmation of my 
original idea. For, far fi-om clashing with my 
system in a single particular, they sustain it most . 
satisfactorily, in granting the existence of expres- 
sion in the -senses ; though, it is true, without as- 
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Bigning this expression to any particnlar locality, 
mneh less attributing any definite language there- 
to. My system advances nmcli farther. It desig- ^ 
nates the fimctions of the sj^es ; weighs duly and 
considers closeljr, circumstances and actions; de- -' 

termines the expression of the sentiments of the . 
soul ; fQPftiulates the expressive indications of the 
pa3at6ns through that most important organ, the 
organ of sight. In a word, it localizes an especial 
physiognomic language in the sense of being, or 
in the visible portion of the eye, which is called 
by anatomists the defences ; but my system.lUUfit 
not be considered on this account wholly exclu- 
sive, since it admits the cooperation, in a secondary 
point of view, of the other organs of the phy«og- 
Aomy. 

Such is the system of physiognomy that I have i 
been*enabled to form, by dint of minute investi- 
gation and a long-continued course of study, which 
proved the more onerous from a want 9f natural / 
talent and sufficient familiarity with . scienSlo'y 
Possessed, however, of the necessary strength of 
mind to remove all impediments to the attain- 
ment of my end, and guided by an inflexible de- 
termination, I owe my success to indefatigable )j 
application and the constant observation of the 
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different races of men, which came wi thin the 
reach ofmy eager aearch. 

Tlioiigh the task was ardnons, and the en- 
terprise difiScult, yet I thin); I may claim the sat^ 
isfaction of^ having initiated, an idea, whidi, if 
not new, l^ecaose niSM. novum %ub 96le^ had not, 
at least as far as I am awar^, been presented 
hitherto. And I repeat, ^at though I do not 
pretend having reached perfection, I have, at all 
events, the honor of opening up a pathway for the 
investigations of other and superior talents ; with 
some foundation for hoping that in that pathway, 
perfection is, perhaps, not far distant. 

In my system I have considered the organ of 
vision as the chief conductor of the external im- 
pressions which vivify the brain with all its pre- 
dominating power; and I believe these impres- 
sions to be necessary to the soul for the mdi^iona 
of its high factdties, and that from them springs 
a universal language, not unknown, but only 
which has not hitherto been determinately fixed. 

In truth, the sentiments of the soul could not 
have a more faithful interpreter than the eyes, 
the stupendously wonderfrd structure of which is 
of itself sufficient to convince the most sceptical 
of the existence of an almighty Maker. 
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The venerable F. LUib de Granada sajs, speak- 
ing of the organ of vision : " The which professors 
of science acknowledge to be the most ingenious,- 
most useful, and most wonderful the Creator had 
formed in our bodies." \ / 

^ Tully also says of^the sight : " Providence has /m^ 
^ forme d and maar^ellously ^ arriyged our senses,^/' ^ '. 
^Vhick are th^interjw^tingmdpse^gers of things^ j 
/ our hea^B, As/a^hi^er tower for the necessaj^use3 ■ .^ ' fu 
\ of life. Iw'our eyes, which, aa^Watch-t^^erfsen- \x^ :P\ 
! tries, are placed in the highest point^^^e better to v. , ' 
perform ^eii;^^ffice, overlooking "from thence a \^^ \/ 
great jrariety 01 objects." y .■■■■-' ' ^ 

1 might also make sipmBT quotations from St. 
Thomas, St. Paul, ajKf St. Gregory, as well as 
from the Psalms^jt>fi)avid. But suffieie it to say, ^X,^ 
at present, tkat I have confined myself to the 
study ofihat sense, in presence of wluch humanity 
at Isa^e bows in admiration of the sublime han- 
diwork of the Supreme Author of all created 
things. 

A th ousanjj^'t imeS-j^py I, if, at least in mak- 
ing known to men thep^^mc&|^amlc lang^^ of 
the eyes, I can obtain the glory of demonstrating 
once more the mighty wisdom of God, who, with J 

His divine light, lightened the eyes of His holy 
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: disciples, in order that they might behold Him in 
■ , all His glory and greatness. 

'^ ... he took bread, and blessed it, and 
.^brake, and gave to them. And their eyes were 
opened, and they knew him." Lukb xxiv. 30, 31. 
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REASONS ON WHICH THE SYSTE>f IS FOUNDED, _ 
AND RULES TO WHICH Y^ fS SUBJECTED. 

I HAVE considere^^t&e organ of vision as the 
chief conductor of'' external impressions to the 
brain and the ^principal indicator of the sentiments 
of the soidr; because tfiiere is not one of the five \ 
sens^ff^f man superior to that of seeing, nay, I ..^ 
win even dare to say, none that can be^ compared \ 
to it. The others are so entirely limited M:6 their " 
precise functions, and their field of operations is so 
circumscribed, that they cannot act in a general , , 
wayexcepl^s auxiliaries to the^ sight. The organ 
of sight is the commanda^-ih-chief of thcj human 
head, an J the other senses, th^'under-omcers, so 
to say ; and ^as^such, not only may) but are bound ^ 
^ lend their united aid toward the accomplish- ^/^ 
ment of the general object. When they act alone, \ 
however, they are restricted to their qwn precise / 
jnd jpfcial fonctions. .- ^ . f * < ' ' 
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^^ ' " n I'.?^ aware of the absolute supremacy which ;;;^ 

.« y\ ' ^fomcf-give to the touch above all the other senses, ^ 

. - V '*"'^t^ffWfding the latter simply as a modification of "^-^* 

HT^the former ; but it will at once be perceived that, -. 

' ' -^^^'j" besides the remarkable difference observed in the ^^ 

w ^V> medium through which the perceptions of the «^ 

• : 'C^r^ otlier senses respectively are conveyed to the ^ 

'.-■-. .^ brain, the touch is merdy a sense of impression, .^^ 

/--.■• whilst the sight is i^e grand appreciating sense - ^ 

*\ '-' of man. ' " ' '" — ^^'^^ 

But, to lay aside this subject, I repeat, that the hC 

difficulty of localizing an universal language in the \i 

sense of touch is well known to all ; and even^ 

/ were such perfectly feasible and convenient, the ^ 

language would be imperfect, and especially so '^ 

inasmuch as it would require immediate contact| ^ 

which is not at all times attainable. 

I am not, however, so far from admitting the 

theory which introduces the touch as necessaxy 

to the production of impressions on the rest of the 

senses ; for, certain it is, that without the contact 

of the rays of light with the expansion of thd optic 

nerve, the phenomenon of vision could not be 

effected ; just as the sensations of tasting and 

smelling could not exist if the sapid and odorous 

\ particles or atoms were not brought into contact 

\ with the mucous membranes of the palate and 

Hlie pituitary gland. 

Let it not be supposed for a moment that, in 
choosing the organ of sight for the localization of 
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my Bystem of physiognomic language, _I mider- j / ' .a . 
value the important functions of the other senses ; J 
^jr^no_means : and if 1 consider the sense of 
seeing superior to the rest, for my purpose, it must 
not be inferred therefrom that I am insensible to ) 
the useful functions performed by the other sense^^ 
being, as they are^ indispensable to the general co- 
operation of the high endowments of the human 
mind, with relation to all created things. But I , 
hold, notwithstanding, and ever shall sustain, that -^' 
the organ of vision is- the most suitable for the lo- 1 , 

calization of the-l&nguage of the passions^^d that | J ^ 
with much reason the eye has bee^f^called the ' Ci "\ 
mirror of the soul. 

' The want of any one sense naturally deprives v " 
man of a certiain n^mberjcrf fim ; but, as if ' 

the power which vivifies them were ever the same, 
the measure of life belonging to the inactive organ 
seems to be distributed amongst the rest, azld thus 
augments the vivifying power which puti them in 
motion to such a degree that, j»fixiing the per- / 
ceptive facxdties peculiar ti>^each of them, they .■ ^ - 
acquire thereby an exquisite sensibility to impres- . 
sions at the expense of the imperfect or useless ' 
Sense. 

In the same manner, when the soul loses one v. 
of its five senses,^ the rest immediately acquire a 
greater degree of perfection arid sensibility, which 
supplies the want of the dead sense. But if the 
sight be lost, although the perceptive faculties of 
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other senses is increased, tbejcan in nowj aejMifcg 
up for the loss of that important sense : the poor 
blind, having the windows shut through which 
the raya of divine light should penetrate to illnmi- 
nate their minds, struggle helplessly in the an* 
fathomable depths of the chaos into which the 
absence of that sense has plunged them. Being 
shipwrecked in the midst of the* most horrible 
darkness, and tossed by the tempest of their de- 
'Nlirious imaginations, they feel the objects sor- 
rounding them in the outer world ; but their souls 
are dead to the fruition of esthetic beauty. 

Hear what St. Tobias, who so patiently suf- 
fered under the deprivation of his eye-sight, says 
on the subject, in answer to the angel who greet- 
ed him, wishing God to give him joy : " What 
joy can I experience, living in darkness and un- 
able to see the light of heaven ] " 

Aristotle says: ^^And for this reason is that 
sense so highly prized ; because miMi, as a rational 
being, naturiJIy seeks aR^r knowledge ; and his 

. sight 4Jsco vers the diff^wncot between things:, 

henc6 the great value- he attaches to this sense. 
But another and more excellent advantage which 
he possesses in his sight, is that of beholding for 
himself the wondrotw works of God, whereby we 
are enabled to elevate oiir spirits to ,a knowledge 
of jbe Almighty Creator." 

David exclaims : " When I consider thy heav- • 
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ons, the work of thy fingers, the moon and the*" 
stars, which thou hast ordained." 

And Fray Lnis de Granada : " For if a man 
lost his eye-sight, what would he do? where 
would h e not go in search o f a rem edy ? And 
how would he thank the person who would give 
him that remedy ? And this being the case, and 
notwithstanding men well know that the giver ^ 
and preserver of their ^ye-sight is God, the ideally 
of thanking^ TTiim. for this great blessing never /' ^" >: 
enters their imagination." ^ " 

It is ^iiotorious fact, requiring no demonstra- .'^'i 
tion^ytliat the brain is ignited by external ^uses ; !» *"' 
because, were it not for thq^ impressions i:ecd[ved •;y , .> 

by the senses through their external organs, and ./ ""' 
conveyed to the brain for perception, it is evident ^ J" 

that ^rception would not exist, and the func- 
tions of the brain be extremely limited. N'or is 
it necessaiy to observe that from the isolated 
imagination of exterior objects, may spring forth 
remarkable images; for though sucirbe^fhe case, 
It is^ol^t all. ewing to an innate fac ulty, buVby " .. 

virtue of the remembrance of form^ impressions^ 
which the imagination reproduces in an inSoiie .. * 

variety of combinations. 

The eye-sight is j^ithout doubt the predomi- 
nating sense, or, more properly, the imagination'^; ^ . ■ , 
best helper, seeing that it communicates to the \ 
brain, for per ception , the images of exterior ob- - . 
jects ; ITTese latter forming the veritable store of \ ^ 
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. reminiscences which constitute chiefly the inven- 
'^ tive faculty of the imagination. 

But I observe that the rapid succession of 
ideas has led me to rather slippery and dangerous 
ground, especially for one who cannot boast of a 
profound knowledge of metaphysical and psycho- 
logical questions, from their nature dark and 
knotty, and in which matter has but a very un* 
importaritspart to perform. 

Their soh^ion must be sought in that pure 
spiritualism, to the comprehension of which, with- 
out the mighty aid of faith, human intelligence is 
powerless to attain. 

It is^ however, not proper now to recede. I am 
arrived at a point where the doors of metaphysics 
are thrown open to the eyes of my reason ; and 
though I have not the audacity to penetrate 
within its sacred sanctuary, yet, guided by faith 
and a just appreciation of the writings of the 
scientific celebrities who have already treated of 
the subject, I will venture to ewaine, from the 
threshold, a few of the imfathbmable mysteries 
therein contained. 
*■ :' The soul is the seat of all human faculties ; 
but what is the soul, and in what manner does it 
communicate with the body ? 

This is a grave question, and little that is new 
can I add to the views of those who before me 
have so ably handled the matter ; for which reason 
I regard it as most convenient to my purpose to 
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record here the opimen most generally received 
on the present sjjbj^t, \ 

" The Sfye^a a permaqrat being, not inherent 
in anv^atMr, by way of modification." Jhe soul 

Substance. We air'^feel within our bodies a 
sonietting which speaks, and which directs our 
understandk^ and our will: that something is 
precisely the^©,^ mental self of the egotists. 
This being, which s^feaj^ within us, is the same 
which feels, and this prirfcigle, or beginning, con- 
stitutes the oneness of the cba^ience, which is 
one, the ego which within me speak&v^d feels. 

An infinity of views have been held>^ this 
and other particulars relating to the subject of^Ite 
soul, and how it communicates with the bo'dy ; and^x 
consequently, the discussions and reasonings, more 
or less founded, brought forward by each indi- 
vidual in support of his opinion, are infinite in 
number. But, be this as it may ; it is not only 
irksome, and foreign to the subject of this work, 
to lose time in considering the merits or demerits 
of such contradictory opinions, Ijut it would also 
give place to much difficulty, from the fact that 
not all the doctrines put forth in relation to the 
matter, are quite as orthodox as it would appear 
natural they ought to be, in matters of a nature so 
delicate, and in which, as I have already said, our 
belief is an active auxiliary ? 

For all these reasons, then, I repeat, I shall 
confine myself to the doctrine most generally ad- 
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mittcd, and which seems to me the most reason- 
able, and the one adopted also bj the distin* 
{Cnishcd Spanish philosopher, Dr. Jaime Balmes, 
whom I do not disdain to take as my model, as 
well in the present as in all other questions in 
anj way related to philosophical doctrines. And 
it is evident that in adopting, as I do, the maxims 
of the learned Balmes, I shall be less exposed to 
error and to falling into the ridiculous pretension* 
of creating new dogmas with regard to matters 
which I have already confessed not to understand 
thoroughly, and in which, in my humble opinion, 
it would be hard to say anything better than what 
has been written by the above-mentioned Cata- 
l onian philosophe r. ^ 

. "Certain impressions rec^ved through the 
organs," says Balmes, in §309 of his work on 
j elementary philosophy, " hav^ corresponding^ de- 
I terminate affections in the soul ; and, reciprocally, 
'. certain emotions of the soul have corresponding^^ 
determinate movements of the body.'* 

From hence we deduce that, at the moment 
in which an object is presented to the sight, that 
object, the image of which is received on the 
retina, produces on the optic nerve an impression 
that is transmitted to the brain, where the soul 
perceives and appreciates it. But there are like- 
wise in the soul movements of impressions re- 
ceived, that are communicated to the exterior : it 
has a presage, foresees a calamity, or is under the 
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,' influence of a passion ; and then our bodies, trem- 
. J bling, or being warned, in order to guard against ^ 

^'"^e evil, we express throu^'the senses, and prin- CjO 
'^>^' ' j cipally through that of sight, our internal fears. 
^'i -4 Fj-ojn^ whence it is evident that the soul communi-\^ k 
\y^ I / cates with the body, now perceiving the impres- / ^ 

/ sions of exterior objects, now transmitting its own 
^ I affections to the exterior. ^^ ^ 

I have stated that I would follow the ^^^^ion^ 
of Balmes in the consideration of all philosophiiShl^ 
principles in this work; and to this end I must " 
observe that, in the course of my observations for "^ 

the formation of the present system of the uni- 
versal language of the eyes, I have followed the 
rules laid down by that philosopher, making due 
application of them as occasion required. I 
shall now proceed to the examination of these 
rules. / 

/ , Bvle L " The intinjiate nature of things is im^ -'.* *' ^ ^ ' 
iqMBtiy unknown to us ; ]w^ mow but little 4h«fe- ' 
..^ and that in an imperfect manner." 
i That is to say, there is in the intimate part an\ % , 

unknown limit, and that although it is true that, ; " / 
in an absolute sense, we know little in comparison / 
to the supreme intelligence of God, no less certain 
■ is it that man, by investigating, succeeds in pene- i^ 

trating the arcana of nature to the extent of the \ "^ 
limits of his. intelligence, making gigantic strides j ^. 
in the road to. progress, and arriving at the dis- j • 
covery of truths hidden and secreted £rom those/ 
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who did not pass the limit which, peradyentnre, 
they supposed to be insuperable. 

Facts (knae forth daily to prove that men, bj 

^ their persevering investigation, make known . to 
f -^ us important discovferies. The electric telegraphy 

j for instance, that most Important discovery of our 

I age, is the most obvious proof of the power of hu- 

' man intelligence. 

A * - The phenomena of that wizard mre (so - 
called by the Pintos of southern Mexico), present 
an idea of the triumphant success of human intel- 
ligence, and of a grand secret snatched from the 
hand of nature. But notwithstanding the tangi- 
bility of their cficcts, intelligence has not as yet 
reached the length of fully detennining their 
causes. 

The fact, nevertheless, is undeniable; and it 
would be ridiculous in the extreme to undervalue 
the grand discovery of the magnetic telegraph, 
regardless of its beneficial results, merely because 
we are unable to arrive at a full comprehension 
of the phenomenon. Slich a mode of ratiocination 
.would be absmxi ; for men ought to accept every 
advantage afforded them by the gain of a sin- 
gle inch of ground on the road to science and 
progress. 

The attention of men of science of the present 
day is engrossed, and with much reason, by Mr. 
MontimoPa projected system of submarine navi- 
gation / but though the repeated trials that have 
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been made give reasonable hopes of ultimate sac- 
cess, we are none the more acquainted, on that 
account,- with the basis on which it is founded, and 
in which lies hidden the inventor's secret. 

Well-grounded hopes, however, are entertained 
of the successful results of a discovery which must 
prove so glorious to our country ; * and in view of 
such hopes the inventor meets with ample protec- 
tion to enable him to carry on so important a 
work ; for it would be impossible to relinquish a 
task so promising thus far, as has been proved 
by the experiments already made, and the favor- 
able opinion pronounced by men of science. 

Constant inquiries are being made, in all the 
sciences, into the causes of phenomena as yet un- 
explained ; but the investigator shall endeavor in \ 
vain to penetrate the gloom of science, unless the \ 
, , eyes of his investigations^^pk^li^ht^ed by the '; 
^^ , ^^ <^oaphorpsrftat light of ^f}^^I^^^SS> which -' 
V ' produced the divine sublimfi^sif the inspiration ,; 
of the understanding. 

Hule IL " The best solution of many problems ""J \ 
is to know that it is impossible to solve them." -^j 

This truth admits of no doubt. But it must 
not be understood thereby that men should not 
continue untiringly their investigations, observing, 
morally and philosophically, with soimd judgment, 
ever keeping before them the discovery of truth 
as the object of their search ; and though they 

• * Spain. 
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should not arrive at the end of their toil, they will 
at least have reasoned logically, if their investiga- 
tion has any foundation ; because it is an incon- 
testable truth that there is no possibility of solving 
problems without data, or of carrying on investi- 
gations without antecedents. 

Evle HI. " Inasmuch as entities differ widely 
from each other, in their nature, properties, and 
relations ; so, too, the mode of viewing them and 
thinking of them must necessarily be different." 

This is the rule I had to follow, for the most 
part, in prosecuting the studies which gave rise to 
the present system of physiognomy ; since it would 
have been impracticable to study and to qualify 
the physiognomic language of the 6yes, in the 
same manner, in a man of learning and intelli- 
gence, as in an illiterate and stupid (^qlt. And 
the reason of this is obvious; for the*'secretive- 
ness of the former is the natural offspring of his 
sound judgm^ and discemi^nt ; whilst in the 
untaught it usually produces' a ' TafiMod grade of / '^^ / 
cunning, eminently deceitfulr / '^ 

So, then, in the'rules to which I have subject- 
ed the formation of my system of physiognomy, 
it has been the object of my especial care to weigh 
scrupulously those marked differences ; endeavor- 
ing, at the same time, to establish the rules in 
strict conformity to the truth of my varied and 
innumerable observations. 

And from thence it follows that, having be- 
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come acquainted with the rules of my physiog- 
nomic system of the eyes, and acquired the pecu- 
liar manner of observation, or judging at a glance, 
the physiognomist can, with some practice, make 
the study of any person, either from life or from 
a good portrait ; and determine the qualities of the 
subject with as great, and even a greater degree of 
exactness, than the purely phrenological or physi- 
ological observer. And this is all the more cer- 
tain, inasmuch as it is a well-known fact, that 
neither cranioscopic protuberances, nor the sem- 
blances of temperaments of persons, can ever 
manifest the sentiments of the soul in so clear and 
expressive a manner as the eyes, which are, them- 
selves, the nairror of the soul, as they have ever 
been called, not only by scientific celebrities, but 
also by the^neral masses of mankind. 

This practice I possess, as the result of long 
years of study and investigation ; but yet it would 
be impossible for me to impart it to another — on 
the same principle as the musician, who may, with 
great success, give instructions for performance on 
any instrument he knows, while he would exhaust 
all the resources of his art in endeavoring to 
transmit to his pupil that grace and agility of exe- 
cution, that inspiration and sentiment, which char- 
acterize him as an artist: the former is to be 
gained with study ; the latter is a particular qual- 
ity. Nor can the poet and the painter impart, the 
former his poeticid genius, the latter his own in- 
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/ dividual inspirations, whatever be their syBtem of 
teaching the rules of poesj and painting. 

Bute IV. " In those sciences whose object is 
nature, we must necessarily be guided by prin- 
ciples of observation." 

The pages of this work will bear testimony 
that I have not despised this important rule ) be- 
cause my system was formed after consultation 
of an infinite number of authors, and is based 
especially on the study of the great book of the 
works of the Almighty, during the course of a 
period of more than fifteen years. 

Mvle V. " Kules are to no purpose whatever, 

unless man possesses a profound love of truth, and 

\ can lay aside his passions, in order to see in things 

V \ what they really contain, and not what he would 

wish them to contain." ^ 

None but the deepest conviction of the truth of 
my system could have determined me to publish 
it, after, as I have already stated, many years of 
constant observation. Consequently, I am thor- 
oughly persuaded that I am not, and have not, in 
/this particular, been the subject of any illusion ; 
-• for, otherwise, I am possessed of sufficient self- 
.'. esteem to prevent my embarking in an enterprise 
f"^ which, to say the least, would have procured for _ 

Vme the not very enviable title of a visionary. }-■ ^^^^N 
-- It now remains for me to consider, in order to . . C^'~A 
fulfil the rules of Mr..Balme8Lj in what point of 
view the question of my system is to be classified. 
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" The question of possibility or impossibility, \ x , 
may be either metaphysical, physical, ordinary, or y V 
of a common sense.'' 

It is not possible for God to have, without a 
definite purpose, gifted humanity with so perfect 
and delicate an organ as that of vision, in the 
absence of which the soul would be dq)rived of a 
medium of expression for many of its innumerable 
faculties: nothing, is... wlth^out a purpose in the 
works of God. iThe imp(6rtlE^lce of the sense of 
sight is such as,;4iever to ha^e been doubted by 
manj on the contrary, it has 6ver been acknowl- 
edged by all. V.^:^ .;;?-'"^ 

ITkave consul tedrvalious authors on the sub- - 
ject ; and not one has dared to question, in that 
organ, the admirable faculties which have to so 
great an extent absorbed the attention of an in- 
finity of learned men. v 

The possibility of the piinciple of my system, 
therefore, exists undenied. 

The rule requires, besides, tjiat it be logical, J 
moral, a»* iphysical^/:;^ / f i t ( ♦ A-l 

Eeasomngs sustained by facts are, I think, 
strictly logical ; and the rules to be followed in 
order to obtain therefrom at all times the same 
results, can be pointed out. With regard to the 
moral part of this system of physiognomy, it will 
suffice to bear in mind, that the opposite of this 
precept would not be in accordance with an edu- 
cation so strongly recommended throughout the 
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course of the present work. And, as for the 
physical part, it is to be remarked that the organ 
considered is the most beautiful and perfect in 
man, and to whose agency we owe the pleasure 
of the esthetic science, which is the science of the 
beautiful. 
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AUTHORS CONSULTED— A FEW OP THEIR OPIN- 
IONS—MY OBJECTIONS TO THE SAME. 

As I have said before, in an earlier page, va- 
rious are the aiithora whom I have studied and 
consulted in reference to the peculiar object of my 
work; and my deductions therefrom have con- 
firmed me in the opinion that though the organ 
which was the object of my investigations had 
been thoroughly studied and known in an ana- 
tomical and physiological point of view, yet its 
physiognomic language was, up to the present, en- 
tirely unknown and a mystery to. all. 

Of the various authors consulted by me I shall 
enumerate the following, as best known and most 
suited to my purpose : 

Vicq-d'Azyb (jPeUx). — "Trait6 d'anatomie et 
de physiologic." 

Mayer {Jean-Christophe-AndrS). — " Trait6 ana- 
tomico-physiologique du cerveau." — " Description 
anatomique du corps humain." 

Gall {F. «/.), and G. Spubzheim. — '^ Eecherches 
sur le systeme nerveux en gen6ral, et sur celui du 
cerveau en particulier." 
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Gall {F. «/.)—" Sur les fonctions du cerveaiu'* 
— " Organologie." — " Influence du cerveau sur la 
forme du cr4ne." — *' Revue critique de quelques 
ouvrages anatomico-physiologiques." Other works 
on phrenology. 

Spurzheim {G.) — " L'anatomie du cervean et 
du systeme nerveux." 

Bboussais {F, J.) — " Cours de Phr^nologie," 
— "Traite de Physiologic, appliqu^ k la Patho- 
logic." 

LoNOET {Fran^'OtS'Achille). — " Trait6 d'ana- 
tomle et de physiologic du systcrae nerveux de 
rhonune et des anhnaux." 

Bonnet {Charles). — " Essai de Psychologic." — 
" Essai analytiquc des facultes de I'Amc." 

Lbcat {Clattde-Nicolay), — " Traits des sens." — 
^' Trait6 de I'existencc de la nature du fluide des 
nerfs, etc." — ^' Traits des sensations et des passions 
en g6n6ral et des sens en particulicr." 

MuLLER {J. von). — "Elements of Physiolo- 

gy." 

VoLKMANN {Alfred WUhelm). — " Anatomia 

Animalium." — "Neue Beitrage zur Physiologic 

des Gesichtssinncs." — And, conjointly with F. H. 

BiDSLER, " Die Selbststandigkeit des sympathischen 

Nervensystcms." 

.^- HuFFLAND {Chrifstoph WUhelm). — On the phe- 

/! nomena of animal magnetism ; and his warm op- 

^ ^ position to the phrenology of Gall. 

MoBBAu DE LA Sabthb {Jocques-Louis). — " L'art 
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de connaitre les horaraes par la physionomie, par . 
Lavater, avec des additions iraportantes." 

Adelon (iT. P.)—" Physiologie de I'Homme." 

Balmes. — ^^ Filosofia Elemental." * 

Lavater {J. Gaspa/r). — " Essais PhyBiogno- v;^ 
moniques." 

Cabanis (P. J. Q.) — " Kapports du physique 
et du moral." — "Trait6 de la part des organes 
dans la formation des idees, de I'influence des dges, 
des sexes, des temperaments, des maladies, dn 
regime, ainsi que de la reaction du moral sur le 
physique." 

I shall here transcribe the opinions of a few 
of these authors, in order to give an idea of the 
dissidence existing between them. 

Lecat, Physiological worhs^ vol. 2, in speak- 
ing of the contrary perception made by the 
brain with regard to the position in which the 
image of exterior objects is reproduced in the 
retina, says : " The sensation of touch is the great 
master which guided the soul in this reform. This 
sensation alone is the competent, the supreme 
judge of the situation of the body." 

Bonnet, TraiU dea Sections Tendi/nevses et Mua- 
oulaireSj says, in speaking of the movements of the 
eyeball: "It is to be inferred from this disposi- 
tion — ^wherein no care has been taken in the rdat^ve 
movement of the eye — ^that this dl'gan is suspended 
by a special apparatus of^ ligation, in such sort 
that the muscles by which it is surrounded, not- 
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withstanding their slendemess, can produce move- 
ments of extreme precision." • 

Longet, TratU de Physidogie, vol. 2, speak- 
ing of the protectors of the organ of vision (the 
eyebrows^ says: "These use* contribute to the 
protection of the eyes, and to the^ expression of 
the emotions of the soul. . . ." 

And further on he says : " With respect to the 
relation of the expression of the passions, the eye- 
brows play in an important manner. They are 
moved by three muscles : the subciliary, orbicular^ 
(of the eyelids) and the frontal The frontal mus- 
cles raise them up and separate them from each 
other, when the person is moved by joy ; the sub- 
ciliary and orbicular draw them toward each 
other, and depress them, to express anger, hatred, 
or envy." Speaking of the eyelashes, at page 
119, he says : " Be this as it may, the eyelashes 
rise and fall^altemately ; is there any possibility 
of arriving at the final cause of this movement ? 
We shall endeavor to demonstrate this point, by 
the uses of the eyelashes." 

Gall, in opposition to the doctrines put forth 
by Bufibn and Lecat, with relation to the inverted 
position in which objects are reproduced on the 
retina, says: "The soul has no advantage over 
the sight ; it may be aware that the sight deceives 
it ; but it can only receive impressions as they are 
transmitted to it by the eye, however erroneous 
they may be." — Vol. i. p. 454. 
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Balmes, after describing the^^matomy of the x v 
eye, says: "The eye is suffioifent to prove the 1 ^^ 
existence of an almighty M^Ker," FUosofia Eh- 
mental^ p. 128. y 

" What idea of C9Jors, or of the images of ob- i ^f^/ 
jects," says Adelqii, "can the unfortunate one i 

have, whose eyed have never beheld the sun's \ 
light ? Can ^rfe form a true idea of a country we / 
have neve^^'Seen ? Without our eyesight we would ) /^ 
speak 0^ tilings as a blind man does of color." -^ 

Wfe see, then, that Legat recognizes a marked 
superiority in the or^aiiof touch ; but as I have ^ 

already stated my opinion in tKiTparticular, I shall 
omit the repetition of it here. 

Bonnet concedes some importance to the eye- 
sight ; but does not see fit to give any explanation 
of the way in which those movements of extreme 
precision are produced, which occupied ^o much 
of his attention : and he merely remarks that such 
movements exist, without making them the object 
of any particular study. 

Longet, too, refers to this subject, though in a 
summary manner; for he merely admits the eyes 
to be, with the aid of the eyebrows, the medium 
of expression for the sentiments of the soul, and 
does not go so far as to grant any perfect language 
to the organ of vision. He also explains the fanc- 
tions of the muscles, appreciating them very 
slightly ; but it must be borne in mind that, 
though his observations are not so detailed as the 
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\^ I science of physiognomy requires, yet they are all 
k that can be demanded in a treatise on anatomy. 
Gall supposes a greater degree of supremacy in 
this organ ; and imagines the soul to be dependent 
on the sight, to such an extent as to receive objects 
precisely as they are presented, even when con- 
scious of the deception, or rather, warned against 
it. The sight endeavors to deceive the soul ; but 
the latter, being warned, will not be deceived I 
I confess my inability to fathom the depth of the 
/ bare-faced cunning that attributes to the eye the 
\ faculty of deception ; for it would certainly have 
been more reasonable to suppose that* the sight 
was necessary to the soul, for the exercise of its 
faculties, as well perceptive as expressive; and 
that it appreciates objects according to the im- 
pression these produce upon the retina. 

Dr. Balmes, with his profound, scientific and 
inquiring mind, observed and admired for him- 
self ; but it is much to be regretted that his in- 
vestigations were so extremely restricted with re- 
spect to the sense in question. His observations, 
though in a high degree philosophical, and emi- 
nently deistical, are far from being physiog- 
nomical. 

[Nothing can be added to the just reflections 
emanating from the scientific pen of Adelon ; and 
they unquestionably manifest, besides, a thorough 
appreciation of the high importance of the sense 
of sight, in relation to the faculties of the soul. 
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A FEJV S«tRHm^ REMARKS ON PHYSIOLOGY 
AND PHRENOLOGY, IN RELATION TO THE 
PRESENT SYSTEM OP THE EYES. 

From a conyiction that much utility may be 
derived from a saccinct idea of the sciences of 
physiology and phrenology, I have been induced 
to devote a little space to this consideration. 

Phrenology is a science which regards the 
brain as divided into several compartments, called 
organs, with a perceptive or effective faculty, each 
of which is endowed with its own peculiar func- 
tion ; and reads the intellectual and moral f^ul- 
ties by the protuberances of the craniuin or 
skull. 

From the fact of these material organs having ^ 

been confounded with the spkitual being that /'\ 

directs them, the system has been opposed by /'' 
Huffland^ Moreau de la Sa rthe, ft^^d B almes ; who ^ / 
could not agree to*"aBslf act the cooperafihg influ- 
ence of the other properties of the brain with the 
size and figure of that organ. For, if the greater 
perfection or imperfection in the parts depends 
on the size and the form of the latter, they do 
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not Bubmit to lose sight of the modifying influence 
exercised by the nature and organization of those 
parts. To these and other causes is due the variety 
of opinions held by respectable scientific nota- 
bilities. 

Phrenology, notwithstanding, continues its 
onward march, at the present time, with the en- 
thusiastic defence of Mr. C ubits able pe n ; and if 
the science had many such supporters as Cubi, its 
progress would undeniably be more rapid than 
even it is ; but it has unfortunately fallen a prey 
in t he hands o f charlatans, who have, as is nat- 
ural, brought down upon it much discredit, the 
baleful consequences of which are most lament- 
ably felt. The great readiness with which Bome*\ 
delpded creatures assume the title of phrenologists, / 
is daily attended with tlie most direful results to 
the cause o f the Byst e ni ; for just as the medical 
science swarms with Duloamarfto, ' there exist also 
phrenological IMcanuueas. 

Physiology is the science of the relations be- 
tween the exterior an<^ the interior ; between the 
visible surface and the invisible things hidden be- 
neath it ; between animated and perceptible mat- 
ter and the imperceptible principle that animates 
it : in a word, between the manifest eflfect and the 
occult agency which produces it. ^ ^ J^ f 

The science of phrenology, taken in its exclu- 
sive sense, is not so vast in its comprehension as 
that of physiology : the latter embraces the most 
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minute details ; and hence we see its appreciations 
of the^interior based upon an infinity of external 
appearances, that en'able it to arrive with extreme 
facility at judgments so exact as to admit of no 
grounded opposition, in the eyes of conMnon sense. 

I have stated heretofore that my system of thev 
universal physiognomic language of the eyes is \ t^ 
not' exclusive in its nature ; since it adniits, not 
only the importance of the other senses, but also 
all principles bearing any relations to it; and, j 
most markedly, the principle of the spirituality of / 
the^oul. 

Keeping these preliminaries in view, let us now 
proceed to examine whether or not there exist 
well-grounded reasons for the belief in the exist- 
ence of the physiognomic language of the eyes. 
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UNDENIABLE EXISTENCE OF THE PHYSIOG- 
NOMIO LANGUAGE OP THE EYES. 

In order to dispel all doubt, and, with the aid 
of additional data, to demonstrate the nni^eniable 
existence of the phjsiognomiq language of the 
eyes, we shall stop to consider for a moment the 
infinite number of facts disclosed to us constantly 
through the glances, or looks, directed toward us, 
or which we have surprised ; the interpretation 
of which leads us to discern, perhaps in an un- 
equivocal manner, certain and determinate prop- 
erties of men, that oblige us, at times, to a close 
circumspection of our actions in the labyrinth of 
social life. 

Such and such a look, or glance, does not in- 
spire us with confidence ; such another banishes 
all confidence from our bosoms; one look, de- 
stroying our peace of mind, plunges into suspi- 
cious reflections ; another excites our sympathies. 
Is not the eye of the bad man a watchword of 
caution] Does not the greater number of the 
thousand presentiments by which we are occupied, 
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primarily prooeed from the obseryttiions made by 
our eyes ? • , 

There is a secret instinct in t he life o f man that ♦ 
obliges us to^rTunceasmg observation of physiog- \ . /* ' 
nomiesJiL the various acts of life, confining our 
observation especially to the eyes. 

If an infant a few months old be shouted at, or \ y \ n 
called, his eyes become immovably fixed on t^ \ % 
other's' in aimbuaTIHiqpffi I 

one of anger or of play ; but as the child is yet 
too young to distinguish correctlj^.A:^is apt to err, 
and so perhaps cry when hQ.oTight to laugh. 

As he grows older he becomes better able to 
mark these differences, but al ways fixi ng his gaze 
on the eyBS of the person v^ speaks to him. ^£^' > 
'Wi^^'mforms that chilc^'lbat he can find in the v / 
eye t^e truth he is in sea^^^of? . . . Who / 
but his own instinct ? ' 

Most certai^Ni^ it that from our infancy we 
endeavor to read in th^ looks of our parents ap- 
probation or disapprobatioh'€d[^qur actions ; so tKaT 
when we commit an offence, oik the instant our 
eyes are glanced with e?gOT gaze ^^on theirs, to 
catch the effect it has produced in their ifti^ds. 

Children understand our displeasure ; andw:we 
perceive by their eyes when they are concealing «^ 
fault committed. 

Is it certain that this phenomenon is produced 
without having recourse to speech ? 

Can it be denied that these children, from a 
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f glance from their parents, can gather all the latter 
wish to say to them ? 
■ The years of infancy have rolled away ; we go 

/* to school ;" and before many days pass, we under- 
stand the meanings of our teachers' glances. 

When we enter upon the age of boyhood, we 
are generally placed under the care of other per- 
sons, who are our superiors in a different sphere, 
and on whom we depend, directly or indirectly, 
with more or less liberty to evade their com- 
mands ; and do we not, nnder such circumstances, 
contrive some way of understanding their will 
without the necessity of their speaking ? 

The light manner in which we very often con- 
duct the physiognomic study of those around us, 
or with whom we have intercourse, is attended by 
most cruel deceptions ; and this is chiefly the case 
in youth ; whether from the fact that at that age 
we are not generally given to close application of 
any description, or because in those sunny days 
we are apt to observe the bright side of objects 
presented to our view. 

But we soon reach the years of reflection; 
and then, warned by the deceptions we suffered 
before, we investigate with more discernment our 
firmness of intention, and, not unfrequently, fall 
into the opposite extreme of mistrust and ground- 
less apprehension. In the latter case our ex- 
perience rarely serves us to great advantage in 
order to form a sound judgment of those around 
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US, because it is destitute of impartiality, straight- 
forwardness^ and, above all, confidence. 

In a word, the biased judgments we are dis- 
posed to form of persons whom it may be our in- 
terest to know as thoroughly as can be, are usu- 
ally as erroneous as those formed during the inex- 
perience of youth ; that is to say, in the latter case 
we fall short of the mark, in the former we over- 
shoot it. 

But be that as it may, it will readily be grant- 
ed as incontestable, that a conscientious, unbiased 
study of physiognomy will lead to a more than 
approximate knowledge of the character and fac- 
ulties of individuals. 

Statesmen of high note, and even crowned 
heads, regarded as men of learning and strong 
penetration, have, by dint of practice and applica- 
tion, formed a system 'for studying characters, 
which in many cases has) proved almost infalli- 
ble ; and to such applicWon)is undoubtedly due 
the unparalleled succW attending certain enter- 
prises. For their piercing glance penetrates to 
the innermost depths, so to say, of those chosen 
by them for the accomplishment of their views or 
plans. 

Who can deny that there are certain outward 
signs that serve a^ an unerring index to the move- 
ments of the mind of man, and that these ^igns 
are expressed by the senses ; the most important 
of which I take to be the sight i Strange indeed 
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are the phenomena of spontaneous likings and dis- 
likings, which, without the least foundation, pre- 
dispose us in favor of some persons, while they 
cause us to repel others ; and that, too, without 
being able to give any other reason for our "^^i^r^ 
eMe7Than~fEat it' exisfi^^ and tHis~lacr seemslo 
me to be of as high import as the vague expres- 
sions of sympathy or antipathy. 

But there is imquestionably a something 
within us, in obedience to which we incline toward 
some individuals and shrink from others. And, 
on the other hand, how often are we not led into 
grave errors by spontaneous likings and dis- 
likingsl 
^ ^ It is no unusual occurrence for us to be 
. r ^ obliged to change our minds or opinions with re- 
spect to individuals, who at first sight attracted 
/ or repulsed us ; and why ? for the simple reason 

that we entrusted the knave with what the worthy 
man should have merited, or we made a proposal 
to an upright man that the unscrupulous alone 
could accept. 

The fatal consequences of such likings and 
dislikmgs are, alas I as liable to be fetf'in public 
offices aaelsQwhere; the bad, unfortunately, too 
often triumiph over the good : is it because the bad 
endeavor to conceal their badness beneath the de- 
ceptive cloak of a dazzling exterior, while the only 
garb of the good is plain and undecked truth ? 

But some will ask, doubtless, " What relation 
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can lildDgs and dislikings have to the jDjr^s 1 " I / 
will answer, a vast and intimate relation, inasmnch , 
as the eyes are the real jjondncfora of J;^ / .^ 

pressions, the mirror .i»' which are reflected, the '/ vA^^ 
very innermost -woflrfengs^ of the_sj^^ whose senti- 
ments appcarin the transparent brilliancy of the 
pup^s, and in the external parts of the all-impor- 
tant organ of vision, on which are stergotyp ed (if 
I may be allowed the expression), in their various 
phases and proportions, the internal nature and 
affections of the man ; now presenting to our view 
the bright indications of the beauty of genius, and 
now the gaping void of absolute nothingness. 

Cabanis accounts for likings and dislikings, by 
the natural laws of matter : " In proportion," says 
he, " as the implicit combinations of the element 
recede, they present that character of choice, the 
laws of which apparently constitute the funda- / 
mental order of the universe. 

"Organized matter, and particularly living 
beings, are produced by the same means and in 
virtue of the same laws, and are governed by the 
same laws in all their future progress, until final 
dissolution. 

"From hence immediately result the direct^ 
phenomena by which is manifested the spontaneity i 
of life." ^ 

And further on he adds: "The tendency or 
attraction of one being toward others of the same 
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or of a different specieA, p ertains to the patrimony 
of ins tinct^ and is in some 80»t instinct itself,, 

" As soon as we suppose a being to be pos- 
sessed of sensations, inclinations, an ego or menial 
sdf, sympathy either attracts ns toward, or repels 
us from, that being. 

" From the impressions received by the visual 
organs spring forth many ideas ; but they pro- 
duce, or at least give rise to, innumerable affec- 
tive determinations, that cannot be entirely attrib- 
uted to reflection." 

Some there are who explain the phenomenon 
of sympathy and anti^thy (or likings and dis- 
likii^gB) by a physical, hyj^thesis, in which elec- 
tndt^nd^magnetism figure as the most ptoioi- 
nent agents. These theories suppose that persons, 
or things, whose electric or magnetic fluid is of a 
contrary nature to ours, inspire our sympathy by 
the power of attraction through which they draw 
us toward them ; the contrary taking place if the 
fluid be of the same nature on both sides ; and in 
the latter case (according to the well-known theory 
of electricity, the general principle of which is that 
fluids of a like nature attract and those of different 
natures repel each other), an invincible antipathy 
arises, proceeding from the repulsion of the electric 
or magnetic fluids. 

But even admitting the latter hypothesis, it 
will always lead us back to our original belief, 
that likings and dislikings are principally com- 
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municated by the all-important organ of vision ; ' 
for the eye is considered, by all who admit the in- 
fluence of mimal magnetisna . as its chief con- 
ductor. 

The author of the present' system of the physi- 
ognomic language of the eyes, however , is som e- , /j 
thing more of a spiritggItBt-;-4u^d^ assuch , coneld- ^> 
ersitmuch more riftionaL to accbant for the phe- S 
nomenon, by thar undejpndble exMession of the^^^^K^ ^ 
passions of the s^ul, wjnch ^e transmitted to the jpy.^ 
exterior through t^« exquisH^ely (^elicate senscy^ 
the sense of sig^ 
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THE PHYSIOGNOMIC LANGUAGE OP THE EYES 
IS UNIVERSAL; NOTWITHSTANDING THE 
CHARACTERISTIC PECULLiRITIES OP EACH 
CAST OP COUNTENANCE. 

The physiognomic language of the eyes is nni- 
versal, otherwise it would be impossible to carry 
out the object of the present work ; for the rules 
laid down for the language would necessarily be 
subject to exertions as numerous as the rules 
themselves, 
y The generalness of these rules renders the lan- 
': guage universal ; because in all the known varie- 
ties of the human species, in all parts of the globe, 
the eyes communicate external impressions in the 
same manner to the brain, and express in the same 
way the emotions of the soul, without the exist- 
/ ence of any other difference than that of the char- 
'^ acteristic peculiarity of each cast of countenance. 
From hence we deduce that there is no action " 
or movement made by man, in which the eye does 
^ not perform the chief part ; thus constituting the 
expressive language of the action, or of the affeo- 
' tion giving impulse to its performance. 
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The different expressions of tlie eye of the 
same individual, according to the influence exer- 
cised upon his mind, are surely worthy of note ; of 
these varieties of expression numerous examples 
are daily offered to our view, and they are easily 
seized and appreciated. 

The eyes of a person, for instance, surrounded \ 
by joy and content and the smiles of capricious \ 
fortune, are mirthful, sparkling, and playfal ; and | 
seem to overflow with happiness, beaming forth / 
bliss at every glance. A sudden reverse of for- 
tune comes, and that very person's mightiest ., 
efforts to coi^ceal his sufferings are useless and ) 
unavaib'ng ; the eyes put off their brilliancy, and C 
become dim and opaque, dull, and heavy in their '■ ^ 
movements, as if the eyeballs were suddenly un- . y v 
strung ; and if the misfortime continue, they soon \ 

acquire a mournful, downcast expression, which in { ^ v 

an unmistakable manner reveals the state of that ) 
person's mind. The low-spiritedness reaches at / 
last such an extreme, that if the cause of the mis- 1 
fortune should be unknown to others, they mani- ] 
fest no surprise on learning it, for most of them j 
have already read in the victim's eyes the gloomy f 
melancholy of his wounded spirit. 

This revelation through the eyes of what is 
passing in the mind of man, is all the more wonder- 
ful as, notwithstanding that he calls reason to his 
aid, and tries every means to cast a veil over the 
sentiment of his soul, a single glance of the eye is 
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sufficient to reveal the secret he endeavors vainly 

to conceal. 

/ The trath is, the eye expresses by/means of a 

/ fixed language the passions of the soul, under all 

- circumstances, and in every act in life ; and there 

is no one who has not observed this fact more than 

once during his existence. 

The eyes of the rich and the happy are not 
usually dim or of a disconsolate expression, while 
those of the down-cast and poverty-stricken bear 
the stamp of wretchedness and despair, when not 
revealing a sublime resignation to suffering and 
misfortune. 

But let us particularize still more the examples 
of our study in determinate acts of life. 

By directing our observations to religious acts, 
we shall meet with marked differences of expres- 
sion in the eye of each individual, according to the 
amount of importance he attaches to the act. 
Observe the eyes of one engaged in earnest 
Qij ; prayer ; in them you will read the reverence and 
respect, mingled with sacred awe, of the true be- 
liever. ^ 
^ See another who comes to church, feigning sen- 
timents of religion he is far from possessing ; mark 
how his cold and indifferent look, in which not a 
vestige of devotion exists, forms a complete con- 
1 trast with the interest and even sublimity of the 
\ act, as he shows in his eye that natural indiffer- 
ence which characterizes everything we do merely 
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from habit or for the sake of appearances, without 
the slightest interference of sentiment. 

And now, if we change from acts of religion 
and tm-n our attention toward act s of warfare, loi^e , 
etc., there we shall meet fresh proofs of the truth 
of the physiognomical language of the eyes. Let 
us, by way of illustration, imagine two hostile . 
armies face to face on the battle-field, and on the 
eve of engaging, in deadly combat. In this su- 
preme moment, in the midst of the sepulchral 
silence which reigns around, let us consider the 
physiognomy of each one, and their eyes will dis- 
tinctly tell the state of their feelings ; so distinctly, 
as to be able to distinguish the valiant from the ) 
less brave, and these from the timorous ones or 
cowards ; cold, indifferent calm beams majestic N 
in the eye of the brave, interrupted at intervals by / 
a glance of satisfaction ; the eyelids of the less 
valiant move more rapidly as they fix their eager 
gaze on their commanders, for fear the most trivial 
move of the latter should escape their observation ; 
and in the eyes of the cowards, staring open to the \ 
full extent of the lids, which are immovable, is 
clearly stamped the terror which has taken pos- 
session of their whole being. As to acts of love, ^' 
who is it that cannot read the expressive language / 

of the eyes — ^Who does not remember his first ^ / 
steps in love ; those scenes where a single glance 
says more than a thousand tongues could ever 
tell ? and when at last the lips endeavor to reveal 
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the sentiments of the heart, they can but imper- 
fectly repeat what the eyes have already disclosed. 

The happy mortal who is under the sweet in- 
flmnce of love, reads in the eyes of the beloved 
one the reflection of the heart's response, and knows 
he is loved again before he hears the soft confes- 
sion from the adored one's mouth, or receives 
from her hand the written pledge of her affection. 

I have already stated that man in all parts of 
the globe expresses by the eye, if not the actions 
executed already, at least the influence which gave 
impulse to the performance of them. And thus, 
impressions of hatred, of joy, of envy, satisfaction, 
hope, love, jealousy, are expressed by all races of 
men, through the medium of the same mimic lan- 
guage (chiefly of the eyes), under various modifi- 
cations, however, arising from the state of civiliza- 
tion to which they have attained. 

The writer of these lines has had an oppor- 
tunity of confirming the truth of this observation, 
in the case of a number of savage Indians, who 
were about to be decapitated. These barbarians, 
in spite of their stoical contempt for life, glanced 
looks of tenderness on their squaws, and lifted up 
their eyes in devotion to heaven, directed their 
pupils inquiringly toward the spot in which their 
heads were to be severed from their bodies, fixed 
a scrutinizing gaze upon their executioners, which 
spoke courage and self-esteem ; and, lastly, turned 
with an air of sublime scorn toward those who, for 
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the cause of civilization, were obliged to behead 
their prisoners. 

And, although foreign to the subject of my 
book, I will take the liberty of observing' here that 
the wild Indian is not entirely in the dark with 
regard to civilization ; but he refilses to embrace 
it, even when obliged (as are jthe Indians of Mex- 
ico, and of some of the Hi^piano- American repub- - J ^ 
lies), to live in the mi|jstijf cultivated people, nor / 
will he chan ge a fijfe^' ioV in his customs, W^'f 
ferring^lS^^ tie do9(wo keeg hi s riche s nidden in ( 
the earth rathpi^than^^ to the purchase l 

of cloth for tfie improvement of his dress, or other j 
objects that should be worthy his attention. j 

J8ut this must not be attributed to his ^^ant ) --Ji 
, of intelligent; Jbr, otherwise, how are we U> slo- f \ 
counrior his having adopted the use of fire- \ ^ 
arms, which he handles with extraordinary skill ? J -s 
Hence, the Indian is fully aware of the advan-/ "^^ ^- 
tages of civilization ; but will not enter into it. 

Before bringing to a close the details peculiar 
to this chapter, it only remains tor me to lay before 
the consideration of my readers a well-known and 
striking example of the physiognomic language 
of the eyes. 

In the case of a duel, in which two men con- ^ 
front each other and cross their weapons, no doubt ■ 
can linger in our minds of the expressive lan- 
guage of the eyes.^ 

Their glances meet, searching to discover the 
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^^ , intentions each of the other, and, above all, to 

- know the direction of the assault : the adversaries 
I / thus read, so to speak, and divine each other ; and 
I from this circumstance, in most instances, residts 
\ the interminable length of the contest, if the com- 
^ batants be of equal skill ; and few instances will 
be found in which the wounded one did not know 
his adversary thoroughly, before the struggle com- 
menced : the defeat being generally due to a chance, 
; a want of agility, or lack of determination in a par- 
ry, when not attributable to an unintentional open- 
ing given by the defeated one, supposing himself 
to be entirely on his guard. 

A no less degree of interest and intelligence is 
noticed in the eyes of the seconds ; not a move 
escapes their more calm and collected glance ; a 
I rapid look of intelligence is exchanged between 
V them in the expressive language of the interest 
inspired by an ill-directed thrust on the part of 
the combatants. 

If, after all I have said, a doubt still exists with 

respect to the truth of my system, let the incred- 

y * ulous one cast his eyes on the bars of a prison 

window j . and "there ¥e will discover a multitude 

br eyes, 'that seem to call out to him: "Study 

us ; " and he will, in a very short time, be able, 

k • to 61assify the crimes without fear ofnaist^e. 

c / it is also iiecessary^to pass whole hourg at the. 

windows of lunatic asylums. There will be found 
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men and women divested of the mask w liich dis- \ Vy 
guises our countenances in real life. ^ 

There we see the eyes of love, in all its grades, 
and of the passions in their full development. 

There we behold truth unmasked. 

There is discovered to our view the ruling pas- 
sion of each individual, which reason and educa- 
tion prevent us from making known in ourselves, 
except in a curbed and half-concealed manner. 

There, in conclusion, it may be seen whether 
the eye of each lunatic presents a different expres- 
sion, which wiir make known the study in all its 
truth. 

All the searches of ana tomists, t o find in the .; 
skull the original causes of insanity, have hitherto / 
been in vain. CraniogsfipifitS-Jiave likewise made 
this matter the object of assiduous study; but 
with no more success than the anatomists. In 
vain, I say ; th e affection exi sja:iailig eyes, sole 
authors of ins^ty, wlnVTi^ hj^jipp /loAopfiny^^ 
leadthe sold asixay^^ overthrow itesosmdrajdp- 
cination. - - . 
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GENERAL CAUagg WHICH MAY INDTJCE INTO 
ERROR, nmSSTUDY OP THE PHYSIOGNOMI. 
■eAlTaNGUAGE OP THE EYES. 

Though it would be impossible to press within 
the limits of a single chapter a complete list of the 
causes calculated to lead into error in the studj 
of the physiognomical language of the eyes, yet I 
shall endeavor to draw a general outline of the 
human prejudices which are so hurtful to investiga- 
tions of every nature, causing us to see things in the 
flight most favorable to our own fancy, and not as 
vthey really exist ; and also, of the requisite mental 
and physical condition, or state of the individual, 
in order to be able to form our judgments as near 
the truth as possible. 

There are times in our lives when, with our 

- eyes riveted on a particular object, and evidently 

'• looking at it, we are far from ^thinking of it, or of 

anything else ; and such is the state of complete 

inaction of the brain, that if we be spoken to, we 

. ^ do not even hear what is said. In such a state of 

( * mind, the functional^powers of the perceptive ma- 

\\ cj •'. cEine are in a manner jested, and as they still 
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-^ retell the susceptibility of renewed/dl^tidn, get , 
again into motion as soon as this spmes of mental 
slumber is passed away. 

From hence it is deri^p^, in our mind, that \ 
the re are moments in ^;i^ch^ tfaong h the organs/ 
arequite prepared tcT receive the impreBaonB of ) 
exterior objects,>Ke bjpain does not perceive t]>e I 
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>roflortions\; for such an opportunity 
rorable for the sti 
the e^ressi ve facultieyfef the organ s. _ 
"" ^We^S^ST^^SreTfoSTTn^tmce, the delicate 
forms and outlines of the eyes, and be more or less 
favorably impressed by them ; but there all inves- 
tigations would be at an end, and we could reach 
no further in our search, unless at the risk of fall- 
ing into grievous errors; for any judgment we 
might venture to conceive of the person, would be 
at best but rash, being based on the study of the 
organ not in its normal state or the full exercise 
of its functions, but in an abnormal state. 

On the other hand, from the custom of being ^ 
constantly* In the company of certain persons, it 
very often happens that some qualities, more or 
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less characteristic in them, pass entirely unnoticed 
by ns. 

Our daily intercourse with the members of 
/OUT families is so full of monotony and sameness, 
' that we can scarcely fail to regard them as all alike ; 
never taxing our imagination to discover the char- 
acteristic differences of each one separately and 
singly ; because the constant habit of seeing each 
other seems unconsciously to bind us together 
without any impression of novelty whatever. 

But even in this situation, supposed to be so ill 
adapted to the purposes of our study, there are 
occasions of extreme grief, or joy ; unease, or com- 
fort ; pleasure, or tedium, that furnish matter for 
careful observation by reason of the unusual state 
of mind or body which we notice in those we are 
ItCQUstomed to observe by far too heedlessly : these 
remflTlj:s refer, of course, to the study of the casual 
conditioDft of the individuals. 

K we have a friend whom we are used to see 
frequently, we aVlast regard his meeting with in- 
difference, or as a ib^tter of course, although onr 
friendship for him does laot grow any the weaker 
for that ; while the presence of another, whom we 
meet more rarely, is more agreeable, from the sur- 
prise, and elicits from us much warmer expres- 
'i^bns'of affection and esteem. 

Notwithstanding all we have just said, how- 
ever, even during the momentary inaction of the 
brain and organs, there is jiovering round the eyes 



a characteristic sign that must not pass rfiiheeS^d^. -^ 
for it is t he first datttm obtyned rfrom ihein, th e "^ W 
moment they look npto usV TT? 

It is also to be observed, that the characteristic ^ 
si gns offered to our view are not always InfalH ble, / / 
being snfeject to sensible modifications in -proper- y ] 
tion to the influence exercised upon the person S u 
by his education and the position he occupies in ( ^ 
society. Who has not seen, peeping from beneath / 
a cow l, a pai r of eyes made to shine. at the head 
01 an army ; or a soldier with eyes whose physiog- 
nomic expression would be more suited to the 
peacefiil jbameness of ecclesiastical life , than to, - 
flame with the enthusiastic fire of military glo^y : 
and all through a misconception of the- natural 
inclinations of the man ? 

To the same cause is due that imeasy discon- 
tentedness in certain persons, who, from their nat- 
ural instinct, are dissatisfied mthj^andcannot inure 
themselves to tSeiTcallings or professions, being 
conscious that these are iinsuited to their inclina- 
tions and peculiar turn of mjnd. 

And their distaste becomes more and more 
confirmed as they reflect how little possibility, or 
at all events, probability, exists of their being able 
to make a change ; more especially if their pres- . 
ent position has been acquired at the enormous \ 
sacrifice of the best years of their youth, together 
with some pecuniary outlay.. 

The inference to be drawn from the foregoing 
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remarks is, that in the present system of physiog- 
nomy, the observer, if he desire to form a correct 
judgment of the organ examined, must completely 
divest himself of all prejudice, and prosccvte his 
study without any regard to social position, for 
the two following reasons : Firstly, because, as we 
have already seen( the fallings or professions em- 
braced by person^o not always prove congenial 
to their natural inclinations and turn of mind; 
secondly, because a physiognomical examination 
of the eye must be made with a view to catch the 
characteristic and real expression of that organ, ir- 
respective of the rank, standing, or avocation of 
the^u]brject. For these accessories, while they may 
in some measure disguise the natural propensities 
of the man, can-never conceal from the observing 
eye the innate qualities of the person which are at 
all times legibly written on the exterior, in the ex- 
pressive language of the human physiognomy. 

A man of ordinary intelligence, united to a 
moderate amount of exjperience, acquired by con- 
stant and systematic observation, may very soon 
reach the point' of being able to form pretty ade- 
quate ideas of the qualities of persons, in spite of 
the deceptive mask with which men usually en- 
deavor to cloak their natural propensities. 

How can the professional prattler escape inves- 
tigation with the whirlpool of empty ideas which 
he rattles off with that giddy volubility peculiar 
to his kind, and that never can be mistaken, in 
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Bpite of his eph§pa^ouB loquacity % What eye can 
fail to divjafTmose taciturn ciph ers who, behind 
t he ygiir^ 1^ cgftiOug reserve, try t6' eonceal their 
flCtliingnes s; and, as guni n^^_a_cqTin terfeitbd air of 
importance which Tsftelied by their sullen petu- 

- - - Mfc-^-^^ ^ ^■•Mini \ M. ^ l-wi Inline r^ I " I ■■"*»-»*fc, 

fimce, takt refuge in a mwerious silence/liow and 
fESTg rmnijig out a dubiou^mile, ^ gK^ here and 
there, half-n^shed, equivocal nbdsof approbation 
or censure ? Much less thosejoj^rsons who, with 
contrariety for thei?smotto, go/ubout contradict- 
ing whatever is affirmed wi^n their hearing, in 
the hope of being taken*^r scholars ; while in . 
reality, the object of their opposition is treach<^ 
/busly to draw out e xpla nations from tho se /wEo, 
unSHspectfuT 6t the cEningTenjIeavor to tibnvince 
them of their error. These would-beCficuditSSzz. 
like the ja(^dawjnj;he fable, thajt-^essed i^^ 
•peacocF? .iieathers--3ecl: tK^Sselves but in th( 
borrowed plumes of other men's learning, 
ing it off on. all occaenJiis as if it were tt^r own 
Such miserable beings as these, I r^(^t, cannot 
baffle the eye of investigation^^^;»rmch j>enetrates 
th rough their hypocriticaljjMCgg , and reach iy: IK q 
most nidde n instinc ts of their soulg, shows them in 
their true light, in spite of their double dealing and 
dissimulation. 

On such a foundation we may venture to 
establish the general prpciplfi, that, in our humble 
opinion, the physiognomical language of the eye 
is called to the grdat^^end of searching the secrets 
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of the hupiall b^art, beneath the mask worn bj us 
\jl in the ^^grld^s etern al carnit al. - — - |( 

'"Hnmamty in general represents a more or less 
^\ :;\L interesting character in the grand social comedy, 
in which ea^ one plays a pwt"^ Trnl" some there 
are who play n^a ay pa rts at 'the same time, and 
so receive]^^e^T"appianse fo r their s kill in per- 
Bonating^several characters. And this is a proceed- 
ing which cannot be gainsayed, since we all know 
that none refrain merely on the grounds of vir- 
tue ; it is from the consciousness, not of inability 
— that would bo no obstacle — but of want of 
hardihood^ that some abstain from represendng 
more than one character, and eyen that in a not 
very masterly manner. 

An examination of society through the micro- 
scope of truth, will convince us of the necessity for 
the observer to tako a .part in the grand comedy, 
and either represent theblwracter of the ^rave 
Jfool, or convert himself into the mere spectetor of 
th e soc ial farce, and Iwjgh in mrisioii of ft'andof 
the mounteEanks of which it l^r composed. 
' It is true that-tEe former would be a great 
sacrifice for the sensible and virtuous man to 
make; but, whatever it may cost him to bring 
himself to it, taking the pai*t of a comedian, and 
representing his own character, must always be 
preferable to having to do with a rebellious so- 
ciety, whose terrific yells drown the voice of truth 
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to the triumph of farce, lying, adulation, servility, 
envy, hatred, and all manner of wickedness. 

It is impossible to check with the. bridle of vir- 
tue a man who, abandoned to vice, mad with 
ambition, or absorbe^sHrtth-SQme other futile idea, 
makes light of the ^urse of his victims ; he derides 
what he calls thetfarc^wnrf the yther world , and 
makes up his minaV^o the «ijoyi||ient of those of 
this world, which he DeKec^s to pe the only true 
felicity. 

But let us lay aside ""tKe^ dogmas of religion 
which point out the existence of another life for 
the soul ; and admit that beyond the grave there 
is nothing more to come, without waiting to in- 
quire into the object of man's coming into the 
world ; let us suppose that our sole mission here 
below is to fill up the measure of material life, 
and, when that is past, we are at liberty to act ac- 
cording to our own pleasure, having to render no 
account either of the present or the past, either 
here or hereafter. Even admitting such an ab- 
surd hypothesis, how are we to explain that jeal- 
ous watchfulness of our honor, and our anxiety to 
hand down our names unspotted to our children? 
Why do we feast ourselves with the flattering 
hope that om* memory will live in posterity as 
good men and not as bad ? Can any of us regard \ 
it as matter of indifference to carry to the tomb \ 
the curses of our fellow creatures upon our heads ? / 
Surely not. Nor can human intelligence pompre- 
3 
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hend, much less justify, so outrageous a cynicism. 
And while it is true that nothing can avail to 
. curb that wandering astray of the reason in some 
.persons, it is the duty of the well-thinking man to 
/sound the alarm to inexperienced youth ; and, in- 
( stead of filling their minds with ridiculous and 
1 superstitious fears, to point out to them the true 
1 path leading to morality and distinction, in order 
j that they be enabled to shun, as far as possible, 
i the shoals of human existence, and, their pilgrim- 
age through life being over, to close their eyes in 
the sweet slumber of the just. 

Bnt in order to secure this grand boon in the 
dark hour of death, it is necessary to rule our 
conduct through life in conformity to the dictates 
of good principles ; studying mankind in order to 
know the good or evil fruits which our intercourse 
with it may bring forth. 

Universal history, the history of the world, 
affords us innumerable proofs that crime, whatever 
good its commission might have led to, has at all 
times and in all places met with general reproba- 
tion, and the name of the perpetrator been cursed 
and execrated by all the human race. And for this 
reason the grand achievements of Tiberius, Nero, ^ 
apd Domitian shall never counterbalance or blot 
out ftpm the pages of liistory the records of their 
atrociou>4!3eds ; indeed it may be said, with much 
reason, that ttie remembrance of the glories of 
those splendid fibres of the tableau of humanity 
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will be entirely effaced by the foul crimes com- j" / 
mitted by theiia. \/ 

The names of Grsecus, Saturninns, and Drusua <^ .^ 
will, on the contrary, ever live revered in the 
memory of mortals ; and nevertheless, the object 
for which both strove may perchance b^ the same ; 
bnt the work of the wicked ones was accomplished 
by despotism and tyranir^j^ seconded by the black- 
est crimes, while that oit;he\good ones was per^ 
formed in accordanc^withtJ>e laws of justice and 
equity. 

It is evident, therefore, that the same end may y 

be reached by very opposite means ; but human y"^ 
reason and the principles of the ^(^ifM of reli- '^ 
gion prescribe obedience to thatjg^ whica almost 
invariably tends to lead us in tn^ direction of 
good. 

Sad, indeed, it is to have to live continually \ 
on our guard against lies, firaud, and deceit ; but / 
it is nevertheless necessary, not alone in cithers,^ 
but even in our own selves, laboring to correct the 
evil consequences of sel^esteem^Jbj; the hypocriti- 
cal caresses Jwwhich we are s(rcrueily seduced. 

Our stw^of mankind should be commenced 
in ourselves, and face to face with our own con- ; 
sciences ; and with the aid of a clear discernment / 
to form a just appreciation of our moral qualities ^\^ 
and natural dispositions ; not allowing ourselves \ 
to be cheated by false illusions, which are ever / vi • 
prejudicial to the tranquillity of life. ' '-^ 
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In this way, and bj a constant readiness to do 
as much good as we can to our fellow creatures, 
our voyage through the ocean of existence may 
be rendered much less tedious and irksome. But 
\ we ought not to forget 4bat our readiness to do 
I good must not be ii^fluencpd by the gratitude or 
^ ingratitude of the r^^ients of our favors ; there 
is surely no real virtue in performing a good ac- 
tion with a view to gain, or under the impulse of 
fear, but only as the conscientious discharge of 
our duty. 
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HOW THE SENSE PERFORMS ITS FUNCTIONa 

It is incontestable that the most prominent part 
in the phenomenon of vision is peiformed by the 
light, or the alterations of the laroinons fluid, in 
combination with the nature of the bodies wit^i 
which it is placed in contact. The intimate na- 
ture of this fluid is not thoroughly known ; though 
by observation of its eflFects, some of its most char- 
acteristic properties have been enabled to be de- 
termined, especially in connection with its chemi- 
cal and physical action, and the phenomena of 
coloration. 

The science of optics is that which treats of all 
the phenomena having relation to the luminous 
fluid, and in which the latter is the principal 
agent. But the slight and indispensable observa- 
tions of the subject, made in this book, being quite 
sufficient for our pui-pose, we shall leave more ex- 
tensive explanations to the scientific works espe- 
cially devoted to the study of the matter, and pro- 
ceed to draw a few reflections respecting the per- 
ceptive and expressive organ of sight, in the differ- 
ent stages of the life of man* 
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FACULTIBS OF THE ORGAN OF BIGHT, IN THE 
VARIOUS STAGES OF LIFE. 



L" 




The hour has arriydr\at which it becomes 
necessary to study the ftincnons of the eye in the 
different stages of life^jn order>(o find out in what 
ay these functions are performed and how they 

to be appreciated ; for it is sot enough to say, 
/ s^ such wad mich a iking : it is requisite to 
ain whether it has been seen correctly. 

The periods into which is divided the life of 
man^ exert a direct influence on the faculties from 
impotence to perfectness, and from heuce to in^ 
utility ; so that the faculties are. in exact propor- 
tion to tlio vital power of the individual. 

The feebleness of our bodies on coming into 
the world goes on gradually disappearing as we 
grow up ; and in the same manner the debility 
of old age creeps upon us, tliough with greater 
rapidity, when, after having reached the climax 
of virility, we begin to descend the hill of Ufe 
toward senility and decrepitude. 

Man is strong in youth, decrepit in old age ; 
and as this fact is, with some very rare exceptions, 
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nniversal, it mnst be kept before the mind in our* 
appreciations of anj of the human faculties. 

From what we have just stated, it is to be in- "^ 
\ ferred that t he progression of vital activity is divide 
^"nX \ ed into two stages, on ejuscendi ng, and the othey ^ 
(jC^j jdescenaing ; in the first stage, tlie faculties g);(fw, 
^ 'and thSrpower and energy are develope^/lo the 
fullest extent ; in the second, they lofjc^^progres- 
sively their power of action, until aHast they be-y 
come completely extinct. y' 

If a man, for examples-have a^ ordinary ten- 
dency to^aiaatjvenessjar^ his eightiethyear, it is 
"e that in hisSraeth this 



[)ut natural to conclude 1 _ 

tendency was strong ; in the fprtxeth..rexi[\ftd^p^ 
and "developed "to a superlative degree in. fiie 
thirtieth. 

WFen a man advanced in ye ars possesses a 
fair memory, it is evident that he must have had 
a very goo& one at thirty ; and in the same way, 
cunnin g in old ag e denotes that the person-must 
£ave been exceedingly astute in his^ outh;» if 
courageous in his gray hairs, intrepid and^Saring 
to a fault when young. 

In a word, with such experience, we can judge 
of what we were before, from what we are now ; 
for the power of the faculties at present, tells with 
almost unerring certainty, the d^ee of activity 
they possessed in the different stages of life, some 
rare cases only being excepted. 

As for the phenomenon of precocity, which 
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would, at first sight, seem to be in contraposition to 
the principle that tWyoV^er of the human facul- 
ties is always in p^^^j^tiojrSfeo the vital power of 
the persons themselve^J^^cjre to be observed that 
such instances are of most rare occurrence, and 
serve — as exceptions all do — to confirm the gen- 
eral rule. 

And besides, precocity , or unusually prema- 
ture development of talent, is not, after all, a mat- 
ter of such wonder as is generally supposed ; being 
sometimes of but short duration, like a shooting 

^tar, appearing and vanishing in an instant ; and at 
others, all the principles of human perfection remain 
copapletely stationary. 

Two of those bright meteors have, not long 
■since, made their appearance in the sky of Havana , 
Miss T eresita C arreno and Master Francisco Sold 
y Campos, instances' of remartable pfSeocity of ' 
talent in their respective spheres : the first for the 
pianos the second for the almost instantaneous so- 

/ lution of mathematical problems without any other 

\aid than that of his memory. 

Many are the fanciful and egregiously errone- 
ous suppositions to which the faculties of those 
two children have given rise ; some have regarded 
the infant pianist as having attained to the highest 
degree of perfection, comparing her to the first 
masters of the art, and even carrying the exagge- 
ration to the wild extreme of considering her 
superior to the immortal Mozart himself. Who 
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knowB where such frenzied conjectures migh^liave 
- ended, had it not been for the timely corr^'tion of 
the distinguished editor of the Hayada Sunday 
paper, JSl Moro Muza f , . 

Those who have fma^ed thWad Sola to be 
a genius in matpe^tics haytfe, im my humble 
opinion, evinced L gainful W^nt of Consideration 
in thus overrating his talent ; for, so f far, the boy 
has merely manifested a facility in 'solving the 
numerical problenai|^ confined withiii the bounds 
of arithmetic, whicBvas not ceirtainly the most 
diflScult department of thB-«ia,thematical sci^ces. 

Can any one assert that young Sola possesses 
an equal faculty for all the other br&nches of the 
science ? Many examples have been seen of chil- 
dren who, though eminent arithmeticians, never 
reached mediocrity in algebra, geometry, trigo- 
nometry, etc. ; and may not Sola be of this number ? 

But, however tWtf' imay BipiJnsist that pre- 
cocity of talent -^an iu no* wis^^Qvera^ow the prin- 
ciple est^iblished ja the t^eginnin^f this chapter, Vs^ 
naniriy : that the functio nal j)owers\ofN(3ie hT^ mm-^J \ 

ie various I j 
^reiii^k, V f \ 
that, in my conception, the talents ol Teresita Y/ 
Carreno and Francisco Sola have been much ex- . 
aggerated. 

It may be said, at most, that with the elements 
they indubitably reveal, they may one day become 
«— -under the guidance of able directors — notorie* 
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ties in their respective specialities ; but it is ab- 
surd to even dream of perfection in them at pres- 
ent, which would be next to a physical impos- 
sibility. 

The immense excitement caused in the popu- 
lous city of Havana, by these precocious talents, 
induced me to dwell perhaps too long upon this 
subject ; but we shall now return from our digres- 
sion, and again take up the thread of my system 
of the physiognomical language of tlie eyes. 
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JSSTHETICB. 

As I regard the knowledge of the structure 
of the eye and of its various fanctions, highly im- 
portant in order to a full understanding of my 
system, I shall here transcribe for the benefit of 
those not familiar with anatomy and physiology, 
what has been said on the subject by that eminent 
philosopher, Don Jaime Bc^m§§y in his work en-" 
titled Nooionesjle Est^ica ; this transcript will 
be found to answer every purpose of the present 
book. 
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"ORGAN OF SIGHT. 



" The eye — organ of sight — is a kind of optical 
instrument, of an extremely fragile nature, and 
which makes manifest the profound wisdom of 
Him who made it. 

"The eye is a globe not quite spherical in 
shape, being slightly compressed in front and at 
either side. 

'^ Its structure is as follows : The whole surface 
of the ball — except the two holes, one in front, 
and the other behind — ^is covered by an outer coat, 
called the sclerotica, a white membrane, opaque 
and hard, of sufficient consistence to be, as it were, 
the case of the machine. 

"Round the borders of the hole in front is 
placed, in the manner of a watch-glass, a trans- 
parent membrane, called the cornea. These two 
membranes are so perfectly united, that disputes 
have arisen as to whether the one was a contin- 
uation of the other. Leaving, however, questions 
of this nature to the care of anatomists and physi- 
ologists, we shall observe, in passing, that the 
cornea is distinguished by its delicacy and trans- 
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parency, as also by its peculiar struct^e. The 
optic nerve passes through a hole behind, as shall 
hereafter be shown. 

" To the sclerotica are attached the six muscles 
— ^four straight and tWo oblique-:^by means of 
which the eye is moved. 

" The sclerotica is lined with a blackish mem- 
brane— ^pij'm^/t^i^m nigrum — called the choroid; 
this acts as a black cloth, thus making of the eye 
a complete camera ohscura. 

" The choroid does not cover the whole of the 
cornea ; if it did, the transparency would not exist, 
and we could not see ; it also leaves open the hole 
in the posterior part of the sclerotica, so as not to 
impede the passage of the optic nerve. 

"Behind the cornea, and at the distance of 
about a line, lies the iris, a circular, many-colored 
membrane, in the middle of which is a hole, named 
the pupil ; this is not situated exactly in the cen- 
tre of the circle, inclining a little in the direction 
of the nose. The posterior surface of the iris is 
covered with a layer of blackish varnish, called 
the uvea. 

" The iris has the property of contracting or 
expanding, according to the intensity of the light, 
producing thereby, inversely, the contraction and 
expansion of the pupil : the pupil being smaller 
when the iris is dilated, and larger when the lat- 
ter is contracted. The optic nerve, after passing 
through the hole in the back of the sclerotica and 
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the choroid, is dilated over the surface of the latter, 
forming a third membrane, called the retina, the 
principal organ of vision. 

" The spaces left between these membranes are 
filled up with various humors, all of a nature to 
aid the eye in the full exercise of its functions. 

" The space between the cornea and the iris, is 
occupied by the aqueous humor, a' clear, trans- 
parent fluid, which has the singular property of 
non-susceptibility of coagulation, either by ^eat or 
cold, alcohol or acids. It is contained in a kind 
of sac, called the capsule of the aqueous humor. 

" This cavity communicates, by the pupil, with 
another filled with a like humor ; these two cavi- 
ties are called the chambers of the eye, and are 
unequal in size, the one nearer the front of the 
eye being the larger. 

^^ Behind the capsule of the aqueous humor lies 
another, that contain^ what is called the crystal- 
line lens or crystalline humor^ It is situated in 
the direction of the pupil, is of medium consist- 
ence, and forming concentric layers ; so that the 
consistence diminishes in proportion to the dis- 
tance from the centre : hence, the outer layers are 
in the fluid state. The membrane it occupies is 
also transparent, and elastic besides, in order not 
to hamper the movements of the humor. 

^^The crystalline lens is lentiform; and its 
thickness at the centre is about two lines. 

^ It is prevented from coming into contact 
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witli the interior surface of the iris-^iivea — by the 
aqueous humor of the second, or inner chamber ; 
the object of this separation is of much import^ 
ance : for the uvea being covered with a blackish 
varnish, which comes off easily, contact with it 
would dim the crystalline lens, to the destruction 
or weakening of iJie sight. 

"The space between the crystalline lens and 
the retina, is filled with the vitreous humor, which 
is contained in what is called the hyaloid mem- 
brane. This humor is a gelatinous, viscous fluid, 
distributed amongst a number of minute cells ; \t8 
density is less than that of the crystalline and 
greater than that of the aqueous humor. It occu* 
pies the three fourths of the ocular globe ;, in shape 
it resembles a sphere from which had been cut a 
segment equal to one third of its volume, and its 
posterior convexity is covered by the retina. 

" The eyes are in an elevated position, the bet- 
ter to discover objects ; and their position is so well 
adapted to their purpose, that if one were to 
imagine them in any other situation, a strange 
dislocation would at once appear ; together with 
an imperfectness in the exercise of their ftiuctions. 

" Their extreme delicacy renders it necessary 
to guard them with great care ; and thus we see 
they are lodged in two cavities called orbits, the 
surrounding walls of which afford them safe pro- 
tection. 

^^ The front of the cranium projects, or juts out 
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over them in the manner of eaves ; and the eye- 
brows, by contracting, deaden the intensity of the 
too strong rays of light, serving, besides, in the nat- 
ural position, to glance oflF the sweat dripping from 
the forehead, which otherwise wonld £bi11 npon 
them and irritate them. 

" The eye-lids, like the shutters of a window, 
olose when we go to sleep ; and during the wak- 
ing period, twinkle rapidly in order to diminish 
the action of the light, and ward off objects that 
might injure the organ. 

" The Author of creation, with admirable fore- 
sight, caused the eye-lashes to spring out on the 
edges of the eye-lids, that they might drape and 
cover effectually the minute apertures lefk between 
the eye-lids when closed ; and during the waking 
hours to act, by their incessant moving, as a fan, 
to keep off insects and other bodies flying about 
in the air. 

" As if the eye-lids were not a suflScient safe-* 
guard, the anterior part, or front of them, is cov- 
ered* with an excessively fine, transparent mem- 
brane, called the conjunctiva ; and which answers 
in the manner of a crystal to guard the organ 
from the influence of the air, whilst their windows 
are open. 

" So delicate an organ, which, in order to re- 
ceive the impression of light, could not be covered 
by thick and strong membranes, would be exposed 
to dry up and be in a state of continual irritation 
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by the contact with the air ; but the Author of 
life has obviated this inconvenience by placing in 
the front, of the orbit a gland, or secretive organ, 
called the lachrymal gland, that keeps the eye fix 
a constant state of moisture. The humor thus 
secreted are the tears, and their quantity *is aug- 
mented by the serosity emitted by the conjunc- 
tiva. 

" The eyes are in this way kept in a state of 
lubricity^ which contributes to their preservation, 
at the same time that it facilitates them in all >their 
movements. 

" The eye alone is sufficient to prove the exist- j 
ence of a Supreme Maker. 

"Vision is performed in the following man- 
ner: 

" The rays of light which proceed from the 
objects pass through the cornea and arrive at the 
aqueous humor of the first chamber, by the greater 
density of which medium they are refracted, and 
drawn together perpendicularly by the process of 
refraction ; they then enter the second chamber 
through the pupil. From hence they pass to the 
crystalline humor, which, from its greater density 
and its being lentiform, refracts them with greater 
force ; they now traverse the vitreous humor, ar- 
riving lastly at the retina, on which they impress 
the objects inverted. 

" The image of the object being thus stamped 
on the retina, the optic nerve immediately con- 
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yejB the impresBion to the brain; and there is 
prodaced the sensation which we call seeing. 

" When the light which strikes the retina is 
too intense, the iris expands, and the pupil becomes 
contracted, so as to give admittance to a smaller 
number of rays ; thus tlie greater or less expansion 
of the pupil depends upon the degi-ee of light or 
darkness of the place we are in. 

^^ From this circumstance arises the disagree- 
able impression felt in the eyes on passing sud- 
denly* from the dark to the light ; for the pupil is 
then in its expanded state, and takes in- too large 
a quantity of the luminous fluid. 

"On the contrary, on passing fix)m a place 
well illuminated into another that is not so well 
lighted, we cannot see so clearly, because the pupil, 
being contracted, does not admit a sufficient num- 
ber of luminous rays, of which, from their weak- 
ness, a larger quantity must be taken into the eye. 

"After some time has passed, the pupil ac- 
( quires the proper gauge, and vision is again ac- 
complished." 
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THE EYES DIVIDED IWTO POUR CATEGOBIES; 
AND A FIFTH EXCEPTIONAL. 

I OBSEBVED, in the course of my earlier pliysiog- 
nomical examinations, the striking differences 
which exist in different individuals, and which, as 
was natural, from my want of experience, I could 
not account for ; but by the continued study of my 
system, I was at last enabled to formulate a classi- 
fication of the various categories of the eyes in 
relation to the development and perfectness of the 
organ, together with other considerations which I 
shall point out in the proper place. With the aid 
of this classification, the observer may, with some 
practice, acquire the facility of determining, al- 
most at first sight, the category of each case that 
offers for examination. 

The principal categories into which I have 
classified the human eye are four in number ; and 
a fifth exists, which might be called exceptional, 
for reasons which I shall give hereafter. 

The following are the distinctive characters of 
these categories. 
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FIRST CATEGOBT. 

Ejea large, full, and pretty open ; inner eomer 
of the ejes well marked ; eye-lashes long and 
silky; eyebrows undulating in more or less ca- 
pricious waves. Intellectual part of the crmwwm, 
strongly developed. -^ >. /• '^ -- S f ^ t • cc/ 



DND CATEGOBY. 

Eyes moderate size, pretty open ; inner comers 
of the eye depressed ; lashes, common, not at all 
remarkable; brows almost even, with perhwA a 



. Qtray undulation, but tliis i^ot repeated. ^>^' y*y 

• . . , ," /.^THIRD CATEGOBY. I'f ** « • >J '^f 

Small, round eyes ; inner comer imperceptible ; 
lashes thin, not elevated ; brows straight, without 
any undulation whatever. ^ ' • .' * ^ - .- JL — 



FOURTH CATEGOBY. 

Eyes depressed and hollow, the natural position 
of which is half open ; eye-lashes coarse and not 
long ; brows harsh, with here and ther^ w irreg- 
ular waviness. - >. -• i v . * i . • - • . 
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FIFTH CATEGORY, WHICH I CALL EXCEPTIONAL. 

To this category belong those eyes not strictly 
pertaining to any of the former ; but which, from 
uniting to some of the characteristics of each, 
other peculiarities easily determined, may form a 
whole similar to any one of the first. 

.There are eyes, for instance, which, though not ''7^ 
large, but, on the contrary, rather small, are cheer- ^ "J 
ful, i^arkling3_ an^ .rfiTnarkab][XJdiagoqs,jpeaking j 
intelligence at every glance. 

The eyes of the first category firMhopt^ nf ji^- 
fect inteUigenc e } and the intelligence is always 
of a higher order in those eyes whose mild and 
graceful contours are more striking, and when the 
eyebrows are more wavy, especially if they point 
visibly upward at their terminatiQjaa. 

Numerous examples mignt be adduced to cor- 
roborate this classification . 

By opening the history of the women of the 
Bible ; the lives of the saints and martyrs ; or 
those of celebrated men and women, each page 
would lay before us examples of my classification ; 
there we should find the strict harmony existing 
between the physiognomical expression of the 
grand personages of history, and their several in- 
clinations and actions. 

But we prefer to draw our examples from 
amongst those of our own time. 
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Who remembers haying seen a profonnd 

'/ scholar, a skilful diplomatist, or, jn fine, a great 

I / man in any capacity, wiiose eyep i/^re small and 

\ of a mean expression? ^ 

\ We would observe, in this connection, that we 

\ pay no heed to the introduction of a few persons 
f v^njoying the more or less well-founded reputation 
^f I of l)ei.ng eminently talented, who occupy high sta- 
' I tions in th^ social scale ; and whose physiognomi- 

cal expression-does not, nevertheless, coincide with 
the rules laid do^ above. It must be borne in 
mind that elevated podts. are not always filled by 
^.. , .^Tinen of high talents and skill j but are, unfor- 
\ \\ tunately, very often usurped^im the contrary, by 
' v"^ r^QOP^pIete nu llities, who, by a c apricious bla st of 
V^ 1 l^tnne, have been jyhirled up to eminences they 
neV^ could have ' gained by their own personal 
acconq;»lishments. 
^ I do 'f^ot and cannot refer to such creatures ; I 

speak of re^ly great men, and not of real boobies ; 
and my system, possesses, at the same fime, the 
inestimable advantage of unmasking those hypo-.. 
, , . . crites and animated- ciphers^ who are void of all 
but the mere semblance^ greatness. 

Genius and sublime intelligence will ever ac- 
cord with my system in these physiognomical 
traits and in my classification. Eyes belonging to 
this first category abound in the legal profession 
and in the sciences. 

The eyes of the second category denote ordi- 
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nary intelligence; loquacious, but not profound, 
of quick, lively comprehension, though in most 
cases superlicial. 

For the study of this class of eyes, it will be 
well to confine our observations to the mediocri- 
ties around us, and with whom we have continual 
intercourse. 

Eyes pertaining to this category are of fre- 
quent occurrence in commercial circles and in the 
army; notwithstanding that in these are to be 
found eyes of the first category, and in such cases '^ \v 
the owners are the geniuses of their respective./ ^-^ 
professions. 

Hence it is to be inferred that the rules ap- \ 
plied to the first and second categories are noty 
absolute; seeing that in the first we meet eyes 
which, not being able to exercise their ftmctions, 
must be placed iu the second ; just as in the lat- 
ter, on the other hand, some may be found suscep- 
tible of being ranked amongst those of the first : 
this depends in a great measure on the effects o{ \ 
educatio n , dilige nce, and st udy, in^ jhe same way L^ 
as the perfectness orYmgerfectness of the organiza-* ; " " 
tion of the individual. 

And it is, in consequence, indispensably neces- . 
sary to be able to appreciate all points which 
should concur to determine the respective cate- 
gories of eyes, as set forth in this system; the 
prihcipal requirement to attain to this end is 
practice in observing and classifying. ^>.. 
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The eyes of the third category are generallj in- 
dicative of meagreness of talent ; and though the 
individuals in whom they are noticed, may not be 
entirely devoid of intelligence, yet they are rather 
dull than quick of comprehension. 

Such eyes are, for the most part, to be found 
in servants (white domestics), in agricultural and 
laboring classes generally. 

The eyes of the fourth category are characteris- 
tic of extraordinary vivacity, with little inclina- 
tion- to study, facility in reasoning, a tendency 
toward taciturnity, joined to extreme mistrust- 
fulness. 

They are common in jails and prisons, though 
granted that in such places eyes of each of the four 
categories are to be met with; for it sometimes 
happens that in the midst of criminal, or, forsooth, 
merely culpable individuals, are immured brilliant 
intelligences, though led astray by evil education, 
thus presienting the man before society with per- 
haps but the one saving quality, of courage. But, 
as says Baron Holbaeh : ^' Courage without refUo- 
f iion or instruction is craziness or ferocity. ^^ 
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RULES TO BE OBSERVED IN JUDGING THE 
PHYSIOGNOMY. 

The physiognomical observer should, iu order . 
to examine the eyes with success and form a sound 
judgment, keep before his -mind some fixed rules, 
if he would not expose himself to the hazard of 
his judgment proving rash, if not altogether er- 
roneous. 

Here follow the rules : 

Rule I. It is important that the person to be 
examined be in the ftill enjoyment of^gjUJi^ ^^ 
cause the organs have not the same amount of 
vital energy in a morbid as in the normal state. 

Ii^^ II, The physical organization of each 
individual must also be taken into consideration, 
due attention being paid to his t g m perament. as the 
latter may exercise a strong influence *6n the func- 
tional powers of the organs. 

Rvle III The person's state and age, as also 
his e ducation and position in socie ty, 

4 
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Bule IV. Steady and uninterrupted attention^ 
BO that nothing escape our investigation, by the 
aid of which we shall doubtless penetrate, in as far 
as may be, to the inmost depths of the human 

/ heart, there to read the man as he is in reality, 

\ and not what lie feigns to be. 

Utile V. The impressions resulting from that 
steady observation should reach our minds without 
producing therein any eflfect that might tend to 
sway our judgment ; to which end the examiner 
must assume a gilm and sett led sta te of mijxd, free 
from impressions of any natureTand dive sted of^ 
all prejudice. 

If this rule be not scrupulously adhered to, the 
result will bo a total failure ; for the predispositions 
of the observer will be reflected in his conclusions, 
and he shall consequently have performed nothing 
more than examining through the deceptive glass 
of his own imagi natio n, which shows the object 
only in the, colors he had already made up his 
mind to. 

Utile VL Lastly, the examiner must be char- 
acterized by a strict love of truthj_^which ia^what 
ti; Jiy^'aTa philosopher has defined it with rare 
simplicity. 

The foundation of the foregoing rules cannot 
be contested, inasmuch as the influence exercised 
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by sickness over the moral as well as the physical 
condition of persons is well known ; and that, con- 
sequent upon this, a complete change takes place 
in the ideas and affections or passions, on passing 
from a state of health to a morbid state, since 
especial phenomena are produced by each disease 
under various circumstances. With regard to the 
physical organization of the individual about to be 
observed, this is, beyond doubt, a matter of much 
importance ; because, without taking into account 
the state of development of the organs, it is im- \ 
possible to determine their vital power, on which / 
the passions are wholly ^dependent. 

For the same well-grounded reasons, the per-X^ 
son's temperament must also be duly considCTedf^ 
though granted that the signs and exaplr" state 
thereof cannot, at all times, be appreciated in an 
absolute manner. " , .. ' ' ^ 

Hufeland and jMoreau de/}£^ Sarthe say, while / ^ 

refuting the system of Ckll, that the color of the 5/^^ 
^n indicates a njiofe or le ss ac tive dispositio n ; 
and it is assejt^tTby that excellent observ er^ ,^^^ * 
mermanp^dJSat^thp differeage of te mperam enflw'^ ' 
served^ individuals and nations is to be attrit n ' / 
«ted to the nervous system. " " ' ^■. 

As for the supposition that the color of the skin \ 
can alone decide the temperament, it is, in my hum- \ I > 
ble opinion, an exceedingly rash one, more partic- .- | 
ularly as, under certain circumstances, and in the ; « 
case of persons whose color is not white^ an exact *^ 
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appreciation can with difficulty be obtained, with- 
out recourse to other signs. 

The state and the health of the person gener- 
ally demand particular attention, from the active 
/ and perceptible manner in which the character is 
V aflfected by tliem ; and education, in the same way, 
accomplishes a complete and direct modification 
/5f thenatural instincts of Mankind. • ^ "* 

The importance of the other rules is too evi- 
dent to require demonstration. I shall, therefore, 
conclude these remarks, calling particular atten- 
tion to, the last, in which a decided adherence to 
the truth -is introduced as an indispensable quali- 
fication in tKfe observer. Such, indeed, must be 
his regard to truthnilaess, that no considerations 
*') of whatever nature or weight soever can lead him 

/to become the^ contemptible flatterer of other 
^ * people's^ weaknesses, or depart, in a single in- 
/ stSance, from that uprightness and rectitude which 

f , ought to characterize the judgment of every 

Vionest-minded man. 

Having now laid down the rules in strict ac- 
cordance to which physiognomonical examinations 
of my system are to be conducted, I shall at once 
proceed to the consideration of the human facul- 
ties, through the medium of my physiognomical 
system of the eyes, already referred to,'pointing 
ouf , at the same time, the characteristic signs of 
/ those faculties in the organ of sight, and the lan- 
/ guage peculiar to each of them. 
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ESPECIAL CHARACTERS OF THE HUMAN FACUL- 
TIES SEVERALLY ; AND THE CHARACTERISTIC 
LANGUAGE OF EACH, ACCORDING TO THIS 
SYSTEM. 

Next in order to the general ideas whicli have } 
been laid down respecting the foundation of my 
physiognomical system of the eyes, it would ap- 
pear logical to treat of the especial characters and 
language of each faculty, in absolute agreement, 
however, with the general principles of this sys- 
tem, as established in the preceding chapters. V 

With a view to render the study ofjny^jscodE'- 
as easy as possible, I have adoptjjitthe ^hreno- 
lo^cal noBdfincIature, partly froi^l.^ oeing gen- 
erally known, and chiefly ^^om its perfect adapta- 
bility to my purpose, namely : that of designating"' 
by a characteristic name, each of the different fac- / ' 
ulties of man. 

The plan I propose to follow in the present 
chapter is, to explain the distinctive characte rs 
presented in the organ of sight by the human fac- 
ulties andTpasSonsTaFalsolEe^^^ especial language ; 
an? it' is besides my intention to adduce, as far as 
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the narrow limits of the work will allow, examploB 

calculated to substantiate my appreciation of each 

faculty. 

It is proper to remark here that with regard 

to some of the faculties I shall have to content 
/ myself with merely enumerating them, either be- 
I cause of their being unknown generally, or because 
I they have been but very imperfectly studied up 
^to tiie present time. 

The human faculties and passions I cx)nsider to 

be, for my purpose, thirty-six in number. They 

are as follows. '" * 
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NOMENCLATURE 
OF YABIOVS FACULTIBS OB PB0PEN8ITIBS OF HAKXIND. 

1. — ^AmativenesB. 

2. — Philoprogenitiveness. 

3. — ^Inhabitativeness. 

4. — Adhesiveness. 

6. — Combativeness. 

6. — Destmctiveness, 
~ Alimentiveness. 

7. — Vitativeness. 

8. — Sccretivenesfl. 

9. — Acquisitiveness. 
10. — Constrnctiveness. 
11. — Self-esteem. 
1 2. — Approbati veness. 
13. — Circumspection. 
14. — Benevolence. 
15. — ^Veneration. 
16. — ^Firmness. 
17. — Conscience. 
18.— Hope. 
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19.— Wonder. 
20.— Ideality. 
21. — MirtlifiilneBS. 
22. — Imitation. 
23. — ^Individnality 
24.— Form. 
25. — ^Extension. 
26.— Weight. 
27.— Color. 
28.— Locality. 
29. — Calculation. 
30.— Order. 
31. — Eventuality. 
32.— Time. 
33.— Tune. 
34. — Language. 
35. — Comparison. 
36.— Causality. 
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Or^ 



1.— AMATIVENESS. 

DISTINCTIVE CHABACTEBS. 



Eyes lively and sparkling, with a soft, coquet- 
tish expression ; eyelids more gtoerally half closed 
than too wide open. 



LANGUAGE IN ACTIVITY. 

The pupils fixed immovably in the very centre . 
of the oplift' axis; an air of suavity pervading all 
the other parts of the organ, and" particularly the 
eyebrows, which are low and smooth. 

The language of this passion is at times ex- 
tremely marked; but I shell only endeavor to 
explain it to a certain extent",'leaving it to the 
reader's imagination to divine some^etails easy to 
be discovered, and which, for reasons I deem it un- V 
necessary to mention, it would be unfitting here 
to enter into too minutely. 

The eyes in general move, in order to express 
a passion ; and in supreme aptrt)f predomination : 
alone, do they'becbineabsolutely fixed. 
4* 
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Hence, in expressing the passion of love, they 
assume the look of^predomhiationj softened, how- 
ever, by a certain mingling of languor. 

In the glance of those in love there is, beyond 
doubt, a fixity and predomination, thpugh hidden 
Upd sednctive. 

TloiiTexpression presei'ves strict harmony with 
the desire to be beloved ; and as love is in general 
opposed to harshness^ hence &e reason of that 
.suavity. 

The physiognomonical expression of two lovers, 
when they meet, is too well known to require an 
explanation on my part. 

Under such circumstances, the meaning of a 
look is tremendous ; and if to that fixed, fascinat- 
ing glance be added the mere contact of a hand 
toudiing.a hand, passion gains the sway, and dan- 
ger rapidly draws nigh; because through that 
touch is conv^ed a magnetic thrill that casts rea- 
son to the ground, and snatches from the two 
beings all consciousness to what is passing around 
them. 

To what lamentable results may not the passion 
of love lead, in those moments when a glance 
from the eye expresses more than a thousand vol- 
umes could contain, and the simplest touch of the 
hand determines the crisis which, might well be 
called ... the crisis of the iunorous fever. 
Parents, and mothei^ more especially, can never 
be too watchful in saving their children from such 
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/ 
/ 

dangerous encounters, if they have a wish to pre- \ 
serve undisturbed the peacefdl tranquillity of their ) 
families. / 

And let it be borne in mind that this advi;)e is /' 

given by one experienced in the matter :^a con- 
stant observer of human passions, md:''not yet 
exempted from their powerful influep<$e. 

Such is the state of activity/<ff the org^m of^ / ^^^ 
sight whilst uni35^th(8 inftx^j^ggof love, tbkt there ^; 
is no one really enamored %ho, immejifately after ( 
leaving the object of his passioiK^iC^s not feel a / ^7 
^ more than usual degree of hpirc in his eyes, to-/ ^' 
< gether with aiSi intsteaaed a«fount of humidSty. 

From the_^delifiajJ3fc^* her physical construe- ^[\Q^^ 
tion, th e organ ization gf woman isj^l jightne ss, all ■- 
weakness^ " 

The movements of her sparkling, playful eyes . 
are much more rapid and less fixed than those of ^ 
man ; and yet, when she loves really, her eyes, in \ ^ 
contradiction to all her custOfns, aire ahnost al^o- 1 1 



liitely immovable ; and they express with more 
passion, inasmuch Its their fire is not so much (B¥- / 
hausted in fixed glances. | 

This is the reason why it is so hard for a flirt * 
or coquette to feel a real passion^ 

But when once she is taken in the toils of the 
bUnd^gqd^ she carries the passion to the farthest 
extreme of madness ; which wiU be easily compre- 
hended from the fact that the eyes of the fickle 
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flirt are ever on the move. So that if they once 
become fixed, the soul receives a veritable shock, 
which rivets the woman in her observation, and 
for that very canse feeds her passion more and 
more, and ends in her complete subjugation. 

The passion known by the name of amatwe- 
ness must not be confounded with other kinds of 
love, having a very distinct origin and object: 
- such as filia l lov e, religious^ love, etc. ; which 
affections shall also be considered in this work, 
when treating of phikfprogenUivenesSy veneraUon^ 
and the remaining corresponding faculties or 
passions. 

In conclusion, particular cases of persons, osten- 
sibly under the influence of the passion of love, 
yet whose physiognomonical expression does not 
\ agree with the rules laid down for the faculty of 
.^ amativenesSy can never be brought forward as an 
'argument to combat what has just been set forth 
in this relation. Such cases, besides serving as 
exceptions, tending to prove the general rules, 
have more the semblance of fictitious passions; 
and the persons figuring therein are more resem- 
' bling comedians, playing, with more or less skill, 
a certain part, aided by artffice, and without even 
approaching the true passion. Of this fact a hor- 
"rifying example is afforded in the courtesan^ whose 
j venal caresses, whose beauty, real or artificial, and 
\ whose charms of a moment are far from speaking 
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to the heart ; for in her eyes is not a gleam of the 
physiognomonical expression of the a mative aflfec- 
tion, not a trace of the angeKc contours of modesty ; 




sion of love. 
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2.— PHILOPROOENITIVBNBSS. 

CHASACTERISTIO LANOUAOB. 

. Glance soft and pleasing ; the eyes losing that 
/fixity, or stability, roll freely in their orbits, as if 
j impelled by the enlivening influence of the tender 
\ beings they are looking upon. 

This instinct is felt by us long before we be- 
come fathers, and it is still more developed in the 
softer sex. 

There is, beyond all doubt, an idea or inward 
/ sensation of pleasure, felt by all persons, at seeing 
themselves reproduced in their own o&pring. 

^e affSection of parents for their children is, 
un4eniably, the most disinterested of all affections, 
and. forms a very important secret of nature, 
which forces ns to regard with love the fruit of onr 
passions ; awakening within our breasts that watch- 
ful, solicitous care for their safety and comfort, 
without which they would inevitably perish soon 
after coming into existence, and the human race 
become, in course of time, utterly extinct. 
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But Nature, ever wise in all her acts, in order \ 
to prevent such a calamity, placed that affection, 
at onco so noble and imperishable, in the human . 
heart, nf iiihirih il llllt[1il liii (niiimlni(ii] m an in- 
herent sentiment. 

PhtloprogefittvvenesSj or the love of ofifspring, 
is revealed in woman from her ea]!lie8t childhood. 

Experience teaches us that the imitation of 
this passion in their elders forms the chief feature \ ^ 
of the plays of little girls ; for what expressions i \ 
of fondness and tender attachment do we see them I 
lavish on their dolls, which they call their, sons ' 
and daughters I 

It is impossible not to admire the foresight of \ / 
the Creator, in the flow of tenderness He has seat- / * 
ed in the hearts of mothers. 
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8.— INHABITATIVENESS. 

THE PHYSIOGNOMONICAL LANGUAGE OF THIS FACULTY 
IS WELL KNOWN. 

The desire whicli many have to dwell in cer- 
tain localities, and even particular houses, while 
the prospect of improvement is not of any avail as 
an inducement to them to quit the places of their 
predilection, may be accounted for by our attach- 
ment to our habits and customs, which must al- 
ways undergo some modifications in case of 
change, however slight it may be. 

Those quaint, hankering ideas have, happily, 
in a great measure disappeared under the correct- 
ing hand of civilization ; and the remainder of the 
work will, doubtless, be accomplished by the 
progress of the age ; which, rousing the desire 
to travel, and the still more laudable one of seek- 
-, ing the*liighest point of ~well-b'mn£,jn accordance 
/ with" the^ social position of each one, will modify^ 
the instinct of inhalitatvvenesa. 

Phrenologists have not, as yet, discovered the 
i real position in the cranium occupied by this 
organ. 
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4.— ADHESIVENESS. 



LANGUAGE UNKNOWN. 



This faculty is an organic impulse, which in- J 
duces beings to draw' near to one another. 

Love is, in my humble opinion, an element 
strongly contributing to this affection, to which 
I believe it to be united in obedience to a want in 
beings, or as a means of better satisfying our ne- 
cessities. 

This natural inclination in man is one of the 
most powerful elements of society, and the basis 
of the matrimonial bond. 
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5.— COMBATIVEKESa 



LANGUAaS. 



/ Glakob intelligent, noble, generous, and 
^ haughty; eyes lively, and rapid in their move- 
ments ; eyebrows stem, high in the exter nal ang le^ 
L with not much space between them; superciliary 
arch notveryjiigh. • , 

^Tn^'mTTita^ geniuses, who also make distin- 
f guished diplomatists, the superciliary arch is high, 
and the forehead spacious. 

The army affords in general the most suitable 
f point of observation for the successful study of 
this instinct. 

But as there is a general tendency to give sol- 
diers credit for bravery, we shall establish, as far 
as possible, the rules to be observed in order to 
escape falling into error. 

The author of the present system, from his 
experience in military life, in which he has passed 
many years of his existence, is warranted in lay- 
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ing down these rules, and enabled to do so with 
the consciousness of not going far astray. 

It is indeed too commonly the case that certain \ v 
persons (and especially so if attired in military j \ 
garb), of blustering manners and lavish of bully- / . -^ 
ing, tumultuous expressions, on meeting with th» / 
slightest opposition, are taken for brave men. ^'But 
we must not permit ourselves to be sgitsled by 
these vain outbursts of passion ; thoj^ brave fel* . 
lows rarely show 'their high temper' except on the | 
drill-ground or in barracks ; it^ not to be forgot- J V^ 
ten tEat it is one" thing^^p ^hout and swagger i n^^ — i\ 
such places, and an^jUi^r to lead a body of men 
into action, in a<uneven and broken ground, - 
with the enemy in^^ont, and decimating your 
ranks with their musketry. 

I have found by experience that those who 
used to bluster most in barracks^ blustered the 
least in^the battle-field ; and that the iitnfaronade 
of the drili-ground Js changed intoTSmSS^ Smia- 
billtyToward the men. And, on the other haod, 
those, who at home, made no vaiu, useless boasK. 
of valor, or exaggerated irritability, became really \. 
grand on the field of "Battle, encburagiDg on the 
troops, and ever amongst the foremost to dash into 
the thickest of the fight. 

Hence it follows that valor is not the exclusive ' ,-- 
patrimony of those ill-humore d, ill-bre d^gag^ble ^ 
personages, who are never on good terms with ^ 

any one, muchMess Hheniselves. This character 
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from being valorous. Just as the spldier who is v 
mean or avarKjious, cannot possibly be possessed \ 
of regardlessness of life ; for he who stoops to such ! 
a gr ovelling passio n never could shelter in his ' X.,) 
breast a sublime idea that would render his name 
fmmortal in the temple of glory. 

In a word: there are in the anny courageous 
men of all ranks; but the uniform can nefther 
impart that quality, nor lead us to suppose its 
existence without proof, indispensable as it may 
be in every soldier. 

The great acts of generosity recorded on the 
pages of history invariably adorn the names of 
truly brave men ; whilst the name of the coward j t 
is stigmatized with all that is low andbas^ixiJiu- • \ , ^ * 
man nature. v^ / ^ ,^. . t Cc. f^ . « t * ' 

Valor is not a passing outburst of fury^'nor art '*. /' 

angry impulse of the moment ; valor is^iftat.whTch ^'^ 

looks danger in the face without^*<fismay ; and , 
borrowing renewed vigor from ^ own resistance 
in proportion to the greatnes^^ the peril, becomes 
increased and multiplies iafthe face of the danger 
that is menacing. y^ 

The inclinatiwar to courage leads to quarrels ? 
but this tendency is modified by the wholeson^ 
effects of education ; were it not so, the bravest 
man would be ai^kuntpward savage. When valor \> f 
is the offsprin g TO^effe&tee m, then shine forth in ? 
all their glory thegrand effects of a sublime edu- ^ 
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cation, which 'vnlkiiot permit a man to brook an 
attack upon his dignity ; b ut rather prefer deat h 
to ignominy or the ridicule which always follows 
in* the train of cowards. 
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e. — DE STRUCT IVE NESS. 

PHYSIOGNOMONIGAL LANGUAGE. 

Etes almost closed; oblique, lurking expres- 
sion in the pupils ; iris somewliat reddish ; super- 
ciliary arch low and prominent ; brows stem ; f^jJ^ 
head low ; look never straightforward nor^fial^. 

Though pTirehologists believe in Jtlifi existence 
of the organ of destructivenesSy ye^ £hey look upon 
it merd^as acting in obedience_Jo^jthe_4fixnffld 
fornutrition ] andThey even "are in doubt as to 
its locality and language. 

In my system, however, it is one of the most 
precisely characterized instincts. 

The influence of this instinct, in those who are 
really unfortunate enough toJ)aj|fflicted with it, 
is highly susceptible of momficaSon ¥y"education 
and by the habitual exercise of the contrary 
afifections. 

Destructiveness is most surely one of the 
striking features of the professio nal assa s^; of 
those who find a^real pleasure in unlawful shed- 
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ding of blood, and whose mnrderons dispositionB 
are never sufficiently satisfied. 
\ / In the eyes of such persons, a destructive and 
>&rocious instinct is indelibly stamped in plain 
cn^^acters; there is in the physiognomonical ex- 
pressktn of their eyes more than one mark of re- 
semblance to wild beasts, particularly if the indi- 
'%, vidual can be observed at a moment when the in- 
Simct is in action. 

^\e iris of the eyes then becomes of a fierj^ 
red cofej;^ the head cast down, as it were to con- 
ceal the dk:^tion of the sinister glance which 
passes out under the brows, convulsively knit to- 
gether. 

It is perfectly conceivable by every intelligent 

mind that, by reason of the instinct of nutrition, 

/that marked tendencv to/ destructiveness should 

( exist in wild beasts y^mfnot so conceivable is that 

\blood-thirstiness whi^n chiw^cterizes some human 

beings, not being pressed by the same necessity. 

It is, notwithstanding, a painfiQ fact that such 
beings exist, and are much more common tlian 
might be expected from humanity, guided, as it is, 
by that powerful regulator — reason. 

After all I have said on this subject, I cannot 
,'fail to record an example of those monsters that 
: infest society, one that came immediately under 
my own observation. 

In the prison of the ex-Acordaday in the^city 
of Mexico, the writer of these Jines knew a noto- 
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nous malefactor, who was g^ir^ally called by the 
sobriquet of d Zopilote / '^'^nd for whom the fre- - 
queiit quarrels amongst his fellow prisoners, armed 
with daggers, fiimished a most pleasing speqtjCcle, 

On those occasions the so-called Zopilote ap- 
peared as joyous as if hewerewitnes^g an amus- 
ing scene ; j us eyes would flaslv^e , and in the 
fulness of his ecstatic deli^;b<nie would exclaim : 
" What fun the boys apa liaving ! " As his inter- N 
est in the struggle increased ligLaattlld.lic k his li| >8,y <^ jv / 
as if he had tasted an exquisite dish; his hand * 1 

would seek mechanically the handle of his knife, 
and very often, seizing the instant when the com- 
batants escaped in hurried flight, at the approach- 
ing sound of the keeper's voice, he would (to use 
his own words) mcjar la pluma^ f plunging his 
knife into perhaps the most miserable of those 
unhappy beings, and killing him on the spot. 
The murderer's ferocity would then lead him to i- 
the extreme of mocking^tjhds victim, and allejg- / 
ing th at he died of Jri^t. 

And, after all, when the ZopUote mounted on 
the scaffold, to expiate his long list of atrocious 
crimes, his last moments showed him to be a most ) 
abject coward . ^ 

I'lie keeper of that same prison in the city of 
Mexico, has in his possession a most singular 
book, in which are contained the description and 

* Hen-hawk — a species of buzzard. " 

t Literally, " to moisten tlie pen ; "—slang expression 
for "to stab." ^ 
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peculiar traits of all the celebrated prisoners that 
have been confined in the jail. And indeed it 
constitutes a gallery well worthy of study, in more 
than one respect. 

I shall not close this chapter witliout a word 
in reference to those persons who, from time to 

(time, hare committed and still commit horrible 
crimes, under the influence of the instinct in ques- 
tion, which appears in some instances to gain 
complete masteiy over particular pei'sons. In no 
other way can many crimes, without any apparent 
object, be accounted for, than by that powerful 
instinct of destructiveness which becomes, in some, 
g^yerit able monomani a, and which we are dis- 
p6se3 to consider a complete derangement of all 
t]^ faculties. 

Innumerable examples are to be found among 
the records of criminal proceedings, and many 
causes celiires ^re well known to all our readers. 

The following works may be successfully con- 
sulted on this subject : 

Discussion et nauveUe medico4egdU swr la 
foUey suimes de Vexartien de pluaieurs jproc^ 
criminds. — Georget. 

Ifot&medico-legaZe sur la monornanie homicide. 

— ^ESQUIROL. 

QuesUons de jurisprudence medioo4egale sur 
la monornanie. — Collabd db Martigny. 

Du degre de competence des medicins dcms les 
questions judiciaires relatives a V alienation men- 
fdle. — ^Reqnatjlt. 
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ALIMEKTIVEIOSSS. 

LANGUAGE. 

Glance cheerful, though expressive of ntyen- 
ousness ; spa rkling, gopgle eye s ; superciliary airch y 
low7But in regular elevation/which circumstance "N^ ^ 
lends a derisive air to the physiognomy. ^ 

This instinct is unmistakably expressed by tihe 
eyes ; and, when in the active state, is very easily 
observed. 

Black want, with its accompanying horrors of 
hunger and starvation, daily presents us with ex- 
amples of the deplorable ravages it commits among . 
the ranks of the indigent and destitute. Half 
covered with mean, filthy rags ; the eyes sunken, 
yet seeming as if ready to start from their deep 
sockets in eager search of something, anything to 
stop for an instant the gnawings of hunger; the* 
lean and haggard coimtenance, covered with the \ 
crimson flush of shame at having to beg from / 
others — thus the beggar craves the morsel of^' 
bread, spumed, perhaps, by the favorite dog of 
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the housej at the threshold of which he stops to 
ask for assistance. 

Our own selfiahBess, on one hand, if not worse, 
our pride, or, perhapB,*what is worst of all, our 
want of charitableness will not permit us to look 
for a moment into the suflTerings of the needy ; 
such a picture docs not suit our eyes, trained as 
they are to turn only toward objects that please 
and flatter our fancies: — what a pity! . . . 
But on the other hand, we make a great show of 
religion, and, driving our.yanity to the. extreTmLe^ 
we preiseht ourselves before God with all the 
ostentation of riches and luxury we can command. 
. . . What deceit ! 

But I had almost forgotten that we are living 
in an enlightened age, whose riches have rendered 
unnecessary the rations which, at the doors of 
many churches, the bountiful hand of Christian 
charity used to deal out among the poor and 
miserable. ^ 

I desire it to be understood that gluttony has 
nothing whatever to flo_5vith the poor; but as 
some eat from necessity and others from gluttony, 
let the poor be aware that I implore the public 
charity in their favor, whilst I denounce the vice 
of gluttony. 

I stigmatize with the name of gluttons that 
class of men whose voracious appetites attract, 
with much reason, the attention of the public. 
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The JaUeJsJiifiiiLJij@|tte-field, and'tfipe they 
show"off an* amdiinf of skiir aS3^ ayf ^Jty* well 
worthy admiration; for it is hard indeed* -tp ac- ^ 
count for such an enormous and beastlik^'appe- ^ 
tite. .••• 

Their hurried mastication; the hasty maiqie}:- 
in which they carve, and the celerity with wMoh'-lJ''' ^ 
they pass from course to course: is not all thifiL-}".- 
most remarkable? A scientific explanation of this -vy 
phenomenon would but- prove such gormandizing '".'jf: 
to be the effect of a monomania, very similar to -" / 
that of drunkenness. 

It must be confessed that such beings ares 
deeply to be pitied ; for their actions render them ^ ^, 
an object of mockery for their fellow creatures. ^ ^ C^.^- \0 

In persons of good breeding and education the 
instinct of appetite certainly does exist, even to 
the length, it may be, of gastronomy; but this 
must be kept within the bounds prescribed by 
reason and moderation ; or else by yielding to the 
instinct, it will, unknown to us, and little by little, 
lead us on to the point of ridicule, and be convert- 
ed into an absolute vice. 

Most certain it is that none come into the ^ 
world drunkards ; but it is just as sure that the v 
habitual daily glass shortly demands another, ) 
others, and, in process of time, whole bowls, which/ 
are incapable of satisfying the vice. 

The stimulating effects of liquor upon the 
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oesophagup gtves rise to a feeling of eternal gnaw- 
/ing in Jt^hcfitomach, which craves to-be satiated,- 
V and (?|[rfijC)t ; because vice reigns there supreme, 

and, elo&ing its ears to the voice of reason, trana- 

f&nns the man into a brute. 
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T.—VrrATIVEKESS. 



LANGUAGE. 



The moving of tly^eyeliJls indicates doubt, 
caution, and apprehensrveness ; jfearfulness plainly 
expressed by the eyes, w l^ch j ii^e in general small Cf 
and wanting in intell^ence. 

Tf&is instinct arises from th e fear ^f loang life, 
proceeding from an excess of selffpreservation, - m 
which latter is the direct oppo site to courageous- 
ness. 

"Tearfulness is, in the majority of cases, to be 
attributed to persons' education. As it is highly 
prejudicial to excite this passion in children, every 
means should be resorted to in order to dissipate 
it on its first appearance ; and to this end, the re- 
lation of frightful ^Jes and gliost stories to chil- ; .\ 
dren generally should be strictly prohibited, and / 
boys be habituated to noises of every description. 

After a certain age, say five years, they should 
be convinced, by the aid of kind, gentle argu- 
ment, of the fallacy of their terrors ; and, at the 
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same time, be taught how they may defend them- 
selves in case of necessity, as also the precautions 
to be taken so as not to expose their lives unne- 
cessarily. 

At the age of twelve years a child may receive 
with advantage instructions in the exercise of 
arms ; this will fortify him with a certain degree 
of confidence in himself, and awaken within him 
that nice sense of honor, which will always save 
him from the shameful blush that glows on the 
coward's cheek. 

In women, fear is, to a certain degree, pardon- 
able, on account of their physical weakness ;. this 
does not, however, authorize them to be fearful, 
for much may be expected from the courage of a 
woman, though it be not equal to that of a man. 

What protection can we look for at the hand 
of those who watch over our early years, if their 
fearfulness and want of energy prevent them 
from saving us from danger ? 

If they are courageous, their serenity will save 
us wheh we are in peril. 

What a satisfaction for the mother, whose 
valor enables her to snatch her child from sure 
and sudden death ! 

How painful for a mother to see that her cow- 
ardice caused the ruin of her son ! 

Education can alone bring about these results, 
destroying old-fashioned doctrines and stupid 
prejudices. 
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A young lady should be trained to gymnastic 
exercises, horsemanship, and swimming. 

To fire oflF some small fire-arm, which she 
could use in self-defence, and even in defence of 
her children. 

We want women of agility, robustness, 
strength, and valor, and not rachitic, feeble wo- — { 
men, incapable of killing a reptilej even to save 
their child from being rtung or~bitten, but aban- 
doning their offspring in the midst of the greatest 
danger. 

The days of jromanticism have passed away, 
and affected delicacj^Tias fallen into ridicule : it *" /» 
would at preseiiTreveal a very poor education. 

Bachitic plants can only bring forth small, 
miserable, squalid flowers, colorless, inodorous, 
and without a charm. 

The glance of this instinct much resembles ^ 
that of the rabbit. -' 
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8.— SECRETIVENESS. 

LANGUAGE OF THE ASTUTE. 

Glance hidden, with the eyes in appearance 
almost closed ; eyelids low ; look sidelon g ; never 
look full in the face of persons, and if perchance 
they are obliged to do so, their expression is idiotic 
and cold ; superciliary arch low / forehead smaU. 

LANGUAGE AYTTH 8KILFULNES8. 

Look sprightly, but not steadfast ; the eyes put 
on with ease all the expressions required by the 
conversation, sometimes sad, at others gay, at 
others pathetic; a great facility for the comic; 
superciliary arch and forehead medium. 

LANGUAGE WrTH DEXTSKITT. 

Look comic, as required by the important na- 
ture of the part to be played, but at all times 
proud and imposing; forehead high^ eujperoOr 
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iary a/rch cmd brows very high; eyes full and 
large. 

LANGUAGE OF THE COQUETTE. 

Eyes beautiful; speaking, rolling, changing, 
capricious, honeyed looks accompanying them in 
every conversation, and in the degree required by 
the nature of the case ; admirably formed for feign- 
ing, never forced, fall of vivacity and propriety ; 
sujpercUiary arch expansivej and forehead pretty. 

Phrenologists term this instinct astuteness, 
skilfulness, and dexterity; but as these are not 
synonymous terms, I shall proceed to consider 
them with more accuracy. 

It is undoubted that there are in the world 
some beings possessed of a shameful and ridiculous 
propensity to take advantage of the secrets of 
others, for which they conceal themselves in order 
to overhear conversations. 

Being devoid of all diguity, they do not per- 
ceive the ridiculous awkwardness of the position 
into which they would be thrown, if they were 
surprised in the act. 

With the stealthiness of the cat, these persons 
listen eagerly to catch the most trivial occurrence 
relating to the subject they are trying to investi- 
gate, notwithstanding that it does not concern 
them in the remotest manner. 

A fine education would not sufibr the bare 
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idea of such procedure, which is far from being 
wortliy or gentlemanly, and is nothing more than 
a despicable ruse oi Sagacity and Astuteness. ^^ , 

Some others, gifted with more talent, play that 
same ruse of sagacity to such perfection tJiat they 
easily penetrate the most hidden secrets and plans, 
and that, too, without descending to the poor, 
miserable practices resorted to by the first. This 
success they owe to their superior intelligence 
and dispositions, proceeding from capacity united 
to skUfulneas. 

Others kill there are, who, in a iM iw e superla- 
/ tive degree, reach the desired object by the use 
f. I of means so delicate, so fine and incomprehensible 
;^^ Y\ that it is impossible even to divine their intentions ; 
/ for they are clothed, as if it were, witli a cuira^ 
that renders their thoughts impenetrable, ta£ng 
good care never to allow the slightest motion to 
escape them, which might betray the feeling of dis- 
satisfaction which ill success might give rise to in 
their minds. 

In those men of iron all must admit the skilful- 
ness of their art, together with their charming pro- 
priety, which is well worthy their great dexterity. 

As for the astute, little good can be made of 
them ; for they are only fitted for the degraded 
office of satellites of justice, barrators' .sharpers^ 
and hawkeyes amongst robbers. >' ' ^ 

From the number of the skilful with capacity, 
usually come forth very good actors, there being 
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no doubt that that difficult art is considerably 
aided by those two faculties. 

Maaiy are of opinion that actors^are possessed 
of a large quantity of secretiveness ; but we ta]^ 
it to be skill : for to admit the former would be 



owning ignorance of the general frank disposition 
of actors, whose loquacity is little calculated to 
inspire confidence in their secretiveness; and, 
above all, to think otherwise, would be to think 
the very reverse of what exists behind the scenes J 
in theatres. 

The men of iron are the astute with skilfulness 
and capacity, with excellence and dexterity ; weff -^ 
adapted for "high diplomatic offices, because with 
their excessive secretiveness they make great 
triumphs. 

From these endowments spring out true politi- 
cal chemists, who, by their operations, work sud- 
den changes in the march of state affairs, and 
even remodel the face of nations, spreading aston- 
ishment with their strokes throughout the whole 
political world. 

Machiavelism has full scope in those privi- < 
legeJ^acls, who, regardless of the means, march ' 
steadily onward till they have reached the desired 
end. 

Unfortunately, those men are not common, 
and no. other alternative is left to nations, but to 
confide their destinies to the hazard of a game, or 
the caprice of a card ; and were these evils calcu- 
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lable, thej should be multiplied by those arising 
from party hatred. 

This point being duly considered, it must be 
agreed that, at the present day, the helm of diplo- 
macy is not turned in any fixed direction, through- 
out the whole world, and merely follows the gen- 
eral current of the moral revolution which is ad- 
vancing on all sides ; hence it is impossible, in our 
days, to be astonished at any extraordinary genius 
in a statesman. 

Seeretivencss is eminently useful to courtiers, 
and to generals on the field of battle ; for Avho is 
not aware of the importance, in a general, of ap- 
pearing impenetrable to his enemies. 

Cog[ uettes are endowed with a high grade of 
secretiveness ; woe to them if they are once found 
out, if, in an unhappy endeavor to interchange 
them, their plans should be discovered; adieu, 
fascinating spell, if the veil which covers the 
coquettish wiles be torn or removed. 

Firm in their course, rejoicing in the passions 
they inspire, without feeling in their own breasts, 
they should never neglect the encouraging and 
mysterious pressure of the hand, the witching 
smiles ; so that the most wary swains may lose 
their reason, in endeavoring to attach importance 
to what is but a ruse, sufficient to turn the brain 
of the most sane. 

/ A woman must never be offended at being 
\ called a coquette, if she gains her object ; what is 
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really unpardonable in her, is to be called with 
reason a fool. 

This instinct, united with moderate circnm- * 
spection, fiOTiRtjtTTtgfl g. fraTil^ disp osition ; but the ^A 
cdtupleilKiBl oTthe disposition of the eminently 
prudent man, is formed by the union of s ecretiv e- Qf\^, 
ness and the spinfof induction. ""^ ^^ 
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9.— ACQUISmVENESa 



LANGUAGE. 



Eyes sparlding, small, and lively ; glance a vid; 
angles low ; the external angles, closing slightly 
with the lids, raise the brows above the super- 
ciliary arch, which is also low; and the eyes, 
taken altogether, present a striking similarity to 
those of the monkey. 

This language is very expressive, as we shall 
see: 

The usurer, the miser, and the man rendered 
miserable by his covetous spirit, all these, when 
counting their money, gaze with their eyes staring 
eagerly, for fear they should be robbed, or that 
their gold should disappear ; and to this end it is 
not necessary that there be other persons present : 
they do the same when quite alone. They tell 
over their gold with an expression of avidity 
markedly visible. 

To examine a man who merits the qualification 
of avaricious or covetous, an ample opportunity 
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will be obtained by proposing to him an enterprise 
or transaction that bids fair to be very profitable ; 
in an instant his eyes will, like a lightning flash, \ 
dart forth eager glances, that he himself is not / 
master to repress. 

Would you behold his cupidity pushed to a 
yet higher degree of intensity, lay before him a 
project involving great gain, and it will at once 
become visible in his agitation, his anxiety. But 
it attains its extreme pitch the moment he counts 
between his hands his share in the profits; he 
must then be observed in his own house, alone and 
undisturbed by lookers on ; the spectacle there to 
be seen can alone convince one of the delirium 
of acquisitiveness ; at times he cannot find means 
to count his money right ; the frenzy of despair 
he is thrown mto on discovering that the most 
trifling piece is missing, gives place suddenly to 
a transport of joy at its reappearance ; he finds i^o \ . 
spot secure enough to hide his moneybag; now \ ^ 
changing it hurriedly from place to place ; now i . 
caressing it, now speaking to it, kissing it, he at / ^ 
last lays it under his pillow the better to watch/ 
over it. 

^ 

Vainly he strives to sleep ; his slumber is 
broken by the slightest sound ; the slightest noise 
fills him with apprehensions of robbers approach- 
ing, and he passes his night almost dead with fear, 
hearkening to the busy gnawing of a rat, the snor- 
ing of the dog, the nightbird screeching, or the 
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distant trampling of a neighbor's horse, besides 
a thousand other phantoms created by his crazed 
imagination. 

Is it possible to find beings more worthy of 
compassion ? 

Their hoarding instinct robs them of their 
well-being, their tranquillity, and with these their 
happiness; keeping their existence ever pendent 
from some loss, which would inevitably cost them 
their lives. 

No donbt that from such an instinct robbers 
may come forth : to complete their characters 
nothing more is wanting than combativene^ and 
destructiveness : hence murder is afterward re- 
sorted to as a means of escaping punishment. 

And if it were proposed to seek out the pri- 
mordial cause, might it not be found in the absence 
of education and proper training amongst the 
people? 

On the other hand, may not another of the 
causes of robbing be traced to the imperfect state 
of society ? 

For see how many miserable creatures have 
been driven to commit, their first crime by the 
cravings of hunger! With a little practice the 
instinct becomes developed, and by and by fixes 
into habit ; impunity emboldens the most timid 
to more daring enterprises, until at last their 
wretched career is brought suddenly to its close 
by the hangman's hand. 
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In the face of these painful tniths we only de- 
mand education and employment, as the only 
means by which those charged to watch over the 
welfare of nations can discharge to some accoxmt 
the higli duties devolving upon them. 

"We shall conclude by quoting the words of St. 
Paul: 

" They that will be rich fall into temptation 
and a snare, and into many foolish and hurtful 
hists, which drown men in destruction and perdi- 
tion. For the love of money is the root of all 
evil ; which while some coveted after, they have 
erred from the faith, and pierced themselves 
through with many sorrows. " * 

♦ 1 Timothy vi. 9, 10. 
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10.— CONBTRUCTIVBNESS. 
PHT8IOONOMONI0AL LANGUAOS. 

Look peusive, penetrating, and reflecting, ap- 
parently abstracted, from the immovability of the 
eyes, which are fixed in an upward direction, as if 
in search of the point in which the eyebrows meet 
at the root of the nose ; forehead good, and super- 
ciliary arch medium. 

Facility for the construction of arms, locks, and 
other mechanical trades, even that of watch- 
making. 

K the low position in wliich the head is held 
to work, were the effect of the look, would not a 
mechanic, in that case, lower his head in order to 
examine a piece of mechanism which he holds in 
his hand? This language would of course be ob- 
served to greater advantage in proportion to the 
intricacy and complicated construction of the 
object presented to him. 
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11. — SELF-ESTEEM. 
PECULIAR LANGUAGE, 

■s. 

Look somewhat sidelong, and as the head is held 
erect, the individual, in lowering the eyelids and 
throwing the head slightly to one side, gives a 
look as if he supposed himself placed above the 
rest of his species. 

That expression of ridiculous pretension, ob- 
served in some eyes, is the natural result of a de- 
lusory idea of superiority, inherent in the^general- 
ity of men. 

An empty fop, or poor pedant, renders himself 
an object of derision by believing himself to be 
superior to others, because a puff from capricious 
fortune has whirled him up to a position of ease 
and luxury, from whence he casts down a look 
of mockery upon deserving merit, which, with ill 
luck for its patrimony, struggles against its hard 
fate, and dies in misery, within whose limits so 
many illustrious men have perished. 

In spite of the utter weakness of the ignorant 
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to compete with the man of anderstanding, the 
latter bears with philosophic calmness the injus- 
tice of the great carnival which we call the world ; 
for God, who is infallible, endowed the man of 
talent with clear judgment, in order that he may 
see the fools beneath his feet ; and certain it is that 
genius, clothed in rags, would not part with a sin- 
gle one of its faculties in exchange for the glitter- 
ing tinsel of the doltish nabob. 

The one immortalizes his name by his works, 
the other carries down his ignorance with him to 
the grave, so that not even the remembrance of 
it may remain. 

The sentiment of adf-esteem^ if accompanied 

by impulses toward elevation of mind, and a good 

r intellect, will undoubtedly produce a praiseworthy 

dignity, by which the man respects himself and 

respects others according to their merit. 

Egotism and pride take the place of intellect : 
they cannot subsist in union with it; hence, 
; where the latter is wanting, its seat is usurped by 
a silly, imbecile, and repugnant vanity, which 
brings forth discredit, evil speaking, and calumny, 
for the same reasons that a sound understanding 
leads to a conviction, in him who possesses it, that 
■■ he fails in self-respect whenever he becomes basely 
irritated against others. 

Self-esteem inspires also with a desire to com- 
mand ; for persons in whom this sentiment is ex- 
tensively developed, cannot help believing that he 
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has a right to figure with authority ; and we find 
sufficient proof of this truth in the self-incited rev- 
olutionaries, who all aspire to the sword and not 
to the musket. I 

In tliis class of men a large proportion of 
comicry is also to be found ; and all must admit \ \ 
iiis fact, after casting a glance on the venerables j j 
amongst Mmons^ or on the masters of the Car- j 
ionari^ as also those of other revolutionary sects ■ c (^^^ 
and clubs, all of whom have acquired the habit 
of commanding. 

In Order thoroughly to appreciate these charac- 
ters, it is necessary to have passed a few years far 
from monarchical goverhments, and then, on re- 
approaching them, it will be found difficult to 
conceive or explain how men can allow themselves 
to reach such a degree of fatuity, merely to become • 
a government employ^. 

Let us, then, in conclusion, call again for 
education^ in order to modify the extremes, mak- 
ing men's natures finer, more sociable, and free 
from the evil effects of Quixotism, and inspiring 
them with the dignity oT the true gentleman. 

It will be well to know the religious views 
taken of this organ by St. Thomas. He says as 
follows : 

" From self-esteem, or self-love, spring the love 
of pleasure, loye of wealth, and love of honor ; 
because these three loves proceed from that first 
love." 
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"Now from the love ofpleasur e grow three 
^apital vices, which are : last, glnffeity, ^^^ sloth . ^^ 
/ " Pride follows the love of honor, and the love 

of wealth brings forth avarice." 

" But the other vices, namely, anggr, and env y, 
wait in attendance upon any of these evilToves!" 
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12.— APPROBATIVENESa 



LANGUAGE. 



Unknown, althougli revealed in many acts 
through life, as an instinct proceeding from the 
peculiar circumstances of each individual. " Some 
men kiss the hands they would wish to see in the 

fire'' 

Approbativeness undoubtedly exists as a feve- • 
lation of the pleasure we receive by being praised 
and commended by others, meriting approbation ; 
and it incites us to charity and impels to grand 
actions, whenever it is seconded by the coopera- 
tion .of a good intellect. 

These remarks bring to our recollection the 
sad memory of the unfortunate general. Count de 
Velascoain, in whom we find, side by side with his 
great and glorious achievements, tfie instinct of 
approbativeness so strongly developed that he at 
all times and in all places won the sympathy of 
the majority. 

This instinct, if applied to commonplace 
9 
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things, acts as a powerfal stimulant, by which are 
actuated poets, painters, and artists of all profes- 
sions that depend on public opinion ; for it ani- 
mates to the acquisition of honorable reputation, 
and it becomes more fally developed in those 
whose moral and intellectual sentiments permit 
them to do better. 

It leads to pedantry, pride of birth, and vari- 
ous other idle conceits ; but this is the case where 
vanity preponderates in a superlative degree. 
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18.— CraCUMBPEOTION. 



- <:tp^» 



CFAKACTEBISTIC LANGUAGE,^ 

Dignity in the look, littleT quickness in theh 
pupils, an aspect of coldncsa being observable, I 
though without humility ; on the contrary an mx. 
of arrogance, free, liowever^ from impetuosity ; 
superciliary arch good, and intellect more than i 
common. 

The existence of this sentiment is explained by 
the reflection that some men are prudent aiMl af^ 
cumspect; that others are timid or tb^ 
Teserved or unreserved : which differeol 
Isticft we shall pass on to examiufiL 

^^ "^0 are men whom, 
prudent and cB 
iheexp] 



^ m 



r.,t 



r 
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, ^ The tlioughtiless reveal what they are at a great 

/distance, by the"v^;ffue, hefiitati pg, a nd unstable, 

' h expression of their eyfes^^ which their character 

k is read at first si^ht ; because everytliing in them 

* 1 is levity in the extremq. And in the same way, 

circumspection, carried to excess in the opposite 

jdircction, essentially degenerates into tiniidity^ 

^en of well-bdfknced circumspection are found 
fo be >e^rvcd. "■ "^ 

To the^t^oughtless no secret cwi be confided. 
Both are possessed of circumspection^ the for- 
nier are endowed with intelligence, of which the 
latter are destitute. 

And so, the first are adapted for the accom- 
plishment of grand projects, because they per- 
ceive from afar the ©oijsequences to be looked for ; 
whilst the others can brfrely contrive to see what 
. is before thtjir eyes, being, from their short-sight- 
edness, unable to read to the depths of an affair. 
' Hence, intelligence without circumspection is 
of no avail. 

And just now, where we write, in America, 
numerous instances offer daily to prove that the 
negro has no circumspectio n whatever ; otherwise, 
how are we f o account Tor the miscarriage of all 
• their conspiracies ? How is it that all their secrets 
are known from the moment they commence to 
concoct their plans? 

The negro is eminently astute, with ability ; 
/ but he lacks secretiveness. 
/ 
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14.— BENEVOLENCE. 



CHABACTEBISTIO LANGUAGE. 



Look mild and beautifal, revealing at first 
sight great kindness, free from impatience, dis* 
dain, hangbtiness and excessive self-esteem. 

The higher the degree of social culture reached 
by the beautiful being in whom the sentiment of 
benevolence shines, the more strongly the latter 
is developed ; it may be seen in all its sublimity 
in the evangelic eyes of virgins. 

From it arises the interest we take in Dtheis' \ 
i lls as if they were ourjrsEQ ; an^ even the com - ' 
passioft-^which w© feel towards animals when we 
see them suiBfering pain. 

This language is extremely element when some 
gr eat ca lamit y calls "us toafj and succor the un- 
fortunate ones, who are surrounded by the dangers 
of shipwreck off the neighboring coast, from whence 
we descry them ; when we fly to snatch from sud- 
den death those menaced by the roaring flames of 
a house in conflagration, or thpse who, having 
climbed for safety to the top of a high tree, see 
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rolling beneath fheir feet the swelling flood which 
threatens each moment to sweep them to de- 
struction. 

The anxiety we feel for the misfortunes of our 

fellow creatures and the sympathy which they in- 

, y^ ) spire in our breasts, are the beautiful eflfects of 

benevolence, the fundamental sentiment of our 

society. 

From this sublime virtue it i^that benefi cence , 

charity, and philanthropy derive their^origin. 

, This noble virtue spreads over all branches of 

. society a net, so delicately formed, that it is entirely 

\ j imperceptible to the naked eye, and which, like 

^ / the subtle tissue woven by the spider, remains 

C ^ . J^ y quiet, immovable, without the least appearance 

' ) of interest for us ; but suddenly some public catas- 

/ trophe comes like a whirlwind, and shakes its 

[ fibres, and then, as if each being were a thread of 

that tissue, all is motion, all is agitation, and all 

with one accord fly to succor those afflicted. 

It is most strange that, notwithstanding with 
what indiflference we regard each other in the 
world, a sentiment so hidden can come forth and 
drive us to the length of exposing our own lives, 
^ to save that of a person we had never known, 
never seen before. 

Tliose persons who, regardless of their own 
security, brave the greatest dangers to save a fel- 
low: creature, afford an undeniable proof of the 
existence of a sentiment sp worthy of man, whom 
God created in His image. 






f 
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16.-VENERATI0N. 



CHABACTEBIg'nC LANGUAGK. 



y 



Look peaceful, respectful, and sweet, full of ^ 
grace, without a stuten ess or sa gacit y. 

Yeneration is a sentiment that leads us to ven- 
er ate, honor^ and respegt . 

In religion it inspires us with reverence, and .^ '<^ 
the profound conviction that a God'exist sTwho.is '* -. ' 
superior to all created things. • y^ A 

The more scantily «^man is endow^dr^ith in-'.. //^ 
tellectual faculties, the tskQre needM it is that 
sentiments of religion be awafc^^^in his breast ; z'"' ^ "^ 
for man instinctively feels th^ necessity of believ- 
ing in something ; w^re- it not so, m^^pgy and 
idolatry ^mongst^gavage nations would remain 
unexplained;^. 

This sentimen^is the source from whence ema- 
nates our resjgect for (>^r elders: such as parents, 
preceptors, aged persons, lihg clergy, and all whom 
we consider miasywise superior to ourselves. 

Education awakens that sentila^nt of religion 

\ 
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without superstition; of veneration without ex- 
p" C travaganee ; of honor and respect for those to 
^' whom, as the anthers of our exiSence, we are in- 
.debted for all we know, and who are, consequently, 
worthy of our most distinguished dderence, which 
canffol lail to honor every man of refinement. 

Highwaymen by profession are 6%yQnd all 
doubt destitute of this sentiment ; for it is noTpos-^i . 
^ sibie that suchrteasts of prey could shelter a single ITv X ^ 
{atom of so 'touch dignify wKEm their breasts. 
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;^. 16. —FIRMNESS, PERSEVERANCE. 2^\^«-\/^ 

-^V'A^ - CHABACTERISTIC LANGUAGE (good). ^ ' t 

^^ . Eyes largo and brilliant^ loo k fixed and Bteadj t ^ ^ *^ 
•o^ . lashes tiiinly sewn, brows heavy. 

CHARACTEBISTIO LANGUAGE (oBIMINAL). 

Eyes small^ look fixed and steady, brow stem, 
superciliary arches protuberating n5eyon3"the line n ^, -'y 
of the forehead in such a manner as to overshadow ' i 
the eyes. 

The sentiment of perseverance is presented 
under thi-ee distinct forms, which are : constancy, v ' 
perseverance (properly speaking), and tenacity. 

Seen as constancy, it may produce men of high 
order, or great criminals ; because it cannot be 
contested that constancy in its fullest sense is 
essentially necessary to both. 

Great men possess it as an indispensable requi- 
site; for without it they would quickly abandon 
their purposes and plans; ^and notwithstanding 
6* 
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we Bee them cut away all obstacles that Btand in 
their paths, and march on firmly to the end. 

Criminals do the same, except that when they 
meet with any obstacle, they combat with it in an 
unmasterly manner, and fail in overcoming it, 
save only by their tenacity ; they do not give to 
time what time demands, and can neither get aver 
the difficulty by ruse', nor devise the means of re- 
moving it. 

Nevertheless, there are instances in which men 
of a deep dye of criminality, men of depravity, act 
in obedience to genuine impulses o f ener gy. As, 
for example, when7 struggling against their in- 
ward feelings, their conscience, so to say, they are 
reduced to the necessity of stifling the voice of 
clemency, in order to give loose to some other and 
a stronger passion which, rendered imperious by 
the circumstances, in the end succeeds in gaining 
the sway, were it for no other motive than that of 
preserving uniformity with the other acts of their 
disastrous career, save when forced onward also 
by the threat of the heartless band of criminals 
that eye them and prevent them from reced- 
ing. 

A great man may, on the other hand, find 
himself at times confused in well doing by tempt- 
ing inducements of personal or family interest, or 
considerations of friendship; and it is obvious 
that, in order to act with rectitude, he must ap- 
peal' to his moral energy and to that of his el^ 
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yated mind, bo as to walk in the straight path, 
weighing at the same time the considerations of 
public vengeance, or of common interest. 

It would appear that of the two classes of men 
just referred to, the one is actuated by the intelli- s 
gence of the sentiment, and the other by the stu- \ , 
pidity of the same, or, at least, of some such like / 
impulse. 

As perseverancey man is observed to bear up 
under the vicissitudes of wavering and capricious 
fortune, with unchanging serenity, and a degree 
of fortitude worthy of admiration ; for, far from 
bowing beneath the reverses of fortune, he is seen 
to rise superior to them ; whilst others, being de- \ 
prived of this sentiment, are struck with an hum- 
bling sense of inferiority, and become intimidated, 
for they are weak7 pusillanimous creatures. 

Tenacity mighty be regarded as the proverbial \ 
effect of wiSit of intellect, or of ah overdue pro- J %^ 
portion of self-esteem, that makes those who ar^ 
ruled by it look upon themselves as superior to 
all their kind ; but when the test comes, although 
they break their necks in endeavoring to succeed, 
and find their obstinacy to be of no avail, yet tliey 
will not relinquish their doltish tenacity ; for every — U 
one knows what a difficult task it is to dissuade' ^^ 
the individual who has come to the determination ■ 
that he will not be convinced. And should any 
attempt be made to show them they are wrong, 
they readily bring forth arguments to bear against 
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all admonition, and, bo as to render their victory 
more complete, seize upon the turning-points of 
the doctrine advanced, and construe them in their 
own favor. 

In order to act so, one must be exceedingly 
tenacious, and an enemy to all progress. 

The man of sound judgment sees the principles 
of a science, and takes ti^le to observe those facts 
which it would be impossible to discover on the 
spur of the moment. 

The man of iron tenacity begins denying^ con- 
tinues denying, and ends denying : in t he obtusg- 
ness of his mind he makes no response to the loud 
calls of reason. 
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17.— CONSCIENOB. 



LANGUAGE. 



Look ^cold, scnitinizing, sweet, and mild, ftiU 
of kindness, but meditative ; fine intellect ; super- 
ciliary arch high and large. 

Conscience is the faculty which prompts us 
what is wrong and what is right, and teaches us 
our duty and moral obligations. 

Conscience! This faculty is presented under 
so many and distinct phases in diflferent persons, i ^ < 
that we cx>uld not possibly examine it, step, by I 
step, through all its variations ; and so we shall / 
consider it in its gener^ outlines. 

Let us, then, speak of consqience, placing it in 
the point of view in which it may be possessed 
free from insult and offence ; far from it be ha- / 
tred ; full of benevolence ; without aggressive in- ; 
stinct ; exercised in examining good and evil, with ;" 
deep reflection and aided by the most noble senti-. ' 
ments. 

Difficult, most difficult it is to find it thus ; but 
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supposing it really to exist so, even thus man's 
organization is so full of defects, that we can never 
reach the length of granting to any one the su- 
premacy thrown into the balance of man's con- 
science by the infliction of the pain of death, to 
which we have already referred, always repelling 
that which was dictated by barbarity, and the 
existence of which is in direct contradiction to our 
so strongly boasted civilization. 

We judge of everything, then, that is to say, 
of right and wrong, as they are presented to our 
eyes, or as our eyes succeed in seeing and compre- 
hi5adiDg them, and with the inner sentiment 
pecSiijor to each pei*son. This might be called 
individh^l decision, but not judgment of con- 
science ; for this mode of judging is far from being 
in accordance to the precious dictates of that 
faculty. 

Every one knows that Vex popidi^ vox Dei / 
and although some have soidfthat Vox pc^nltpcog 
didholi^ we must not allow ourselves to "be made 
the dupes and playthings of the cunning and the 
ambitious ; as is the case in particular outbreairs 
and pohtical discords, when a handful of men, by 
their ambition, and taking Voltaire's maxim for 
iheir motto, succeed in playing with the public 
credulity for their own advancement. 

If the minds of nations were enlightened by 
education, they could easily discover the dark de- 
signs and Machiavelian plans of professional revo- 
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lutionaries; and judging them according to the 
* dictates of a pure conscience, they would be en- 
abled to overthrow and frustrate the subtle machi-y 
nations of those destroyers of the public peace. ^ 

It might very well be deemed convenient, in \ ^ 
olden times, to keep the people in a state of ig^ j x.: 
norance ; but at the present day it is imperatively / 
necessary to- educate and cultivate the minds of 
the masses. How much easier it is to treat with - - 
the man who is conscious of his duty as a citizen I C-' 
and as a moral being, than with him wha believes ^^— ^ 
that justice is only to be obtained by the exierei^ 
of brute force 1 ""^.. 

Human intelligence has, as ages rolled away,\ ^ 
been tried and purified in the fire of sound judg- I oV] 
ment; and the high slate of refinement it has I 
reached in our own time gives a happy and incon- / 
testable proof that savage instinct has almost en-' 
tirely been eradicated by the salutary influence ^ , 
of education. And this emboldens us in the be- | 
lief that, thou gh we shall hand down to our chil- / 
dreu pages of barbarism andThalediction, culture \ 
and refinement shall have stamped their anathema 
so indelibly upon them, that generation after gen- 
eration each one shall be inspired by a noble am- ' 
bition to fonn the vanguard of the army that is - 
marching on to conquer the just rights of man. 

When our conscience is called upon to judge 
or distinguish between right and wrong, let us, • 
above all, reflect well upon the grave nature of 



o 
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the decbion in all its phaaes ; it may be that the 

(truth is placed at such a depth, that a simple de- 
fect in our eyes or our brain, may present it to 
us under an appearance as false and deceptive as 
illusory and improbable. Let us, then> always 
keep^ peaceful conscience, and without remorse, 
so that we may not require to hide our eyes, for 
fear they should reveal that restless fear by which 
the breast of the wicked is agitated. 
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18. — HOPE. 






LANGUAGE. 

'Some. — Look quick and live- J light brows, bu- 
ly ; speaking eyes. > perciliary arch 
) medinm. 
Others. — Look dubious ; ) brow light, arch 

speaking eyes. ) low. 
others. — ^Look cold ; speak* ) brow light, arch 
ing eyes. f medium. 



Hop e ia a faculty that is possessed in diflFerent 
degrees of intensity in different persons; some 
have it so large that they find ev erything easy, 
every object attainable, and Tor tTTein nothing is 
difficult, having within their reach ample means 
of removing all obstacles ; in others it is smaller, 
and they comprehend, and see their way with 
greater difficulty: the future for them does not 
present such a brilliant prospect as to the first ; 
others still there are, who, though not entirely 
without hope, cannot see any foundation on which 
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to rest it, and, rather than hope, tliey seem to wait 
for something to come, like manna from heaven, 
to render life more pleasant and flattering for 
them. 
. It would be impossible to find a man without 
hope ; hope is the thread on which hangs our ex- 
istence in the fantastic somnambulism of life. 

We all have our hopes fixed in something, and 
that something is the motor of our toils and our 
fatigues, and we are never satisfied with our social 
positions, be they what they may ; for as we ad- 
vance our hopes still increase, and nothing is sufSl- 
cient to place a man in a situation in which he 
will desire nothing more. 

Hope, in its various degrees, is manifested rath- 
er through its influence than by any charactevstic 
dign, and is especially discovered in the eyes. 

The truth is, for men of great hopes there are 
V^v no such thingsas obstacles ; for tH iTfaculty , as if 

; ' A 'irwere the stimulus" of tneir intdligence, makes 
up for the want of the latter. 

The weakness of this faculty produces men 
without determination and always weak. 

Hope ever accompanies greaT^men in their 
misfortunes; and does not abandon the highly 
crhttinal, even at the moment when they are dd- 
livered'ijjLto the hands of the executioner. 

Hope 13 the phoenix of mankind. " \ 



\ 
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19.— MARVELLOUSNESS. ( K<.* V' ^^ ><] 



LANGUAGE. 






Ete8 small, of little intelligence; look docile ' / 
and Bubmissive, without a vestige of cunning, and '*' 
might easily be mistaken for a kind of distrustful 
expression, characteristic of this faculty, and which 
is bolides slightly indicative of timidity. 

This is the faculty of all that is marvellous, ./ A 
extraordin ary, astom'shing j;^ and it is found to pre-^v^ / / 
dominaie^most where th^e jiiq^uiring energies of the ■ ' ^. 
imagination ar^Tlifet'^exercised. 

The infinite number of religious wars with 
which the world has been cursed, afford evident 
proof of the enormous evils resulting from the 
making fanutidsm_.a^stepping-stong to the accom- ^^ 
plishment of ^e m osT degrad in g view s of am- 
bition. ' 

'^e ludicrous farces of idolatry and of some 
religious sects, give sufficiently strong evidence of 
the manner in which the easy, credulity of rude 
and uncultivated minds have been played with. 
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We do not require to go far in order to er- 
amine those effects. 

Our own civil war has furnished examples 
enough.* 

The number of believers in fairy tales, ghost 
stories, witchcraft, hobgoblins, apparitions of evil 
spirits, etc., is fast decreasing ; and it is undeniable 
tliat civilization, whilst it sweeps off all such 
superstitious trash, calls louder and louder for the 
practice, not the mere show, of morality and 
virtue. 

The faculty of marvellousness has also been 
seen to exercise its dominion over the minds of 
great men ; the only explanation to be given of 
this isj that perfection is not of this world, that 
we all have our vulnerable point, which may be- 
come more and more exposed, as the truth is blind- 
folded and our intellects obfuscated. 

* The last civil war in Spain. — Tbans. 
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20.— IDEALITY. 



LANGUAGE OF THE ABTI8T. 



Eyes go od^ fall of intellig ence, flnperGJliary 
arcli medinmj^ fprehead_fair^ X l-^^ V C 



LANGUAGE OF THE HIGH ABTISTIO FACULTIES. 

Eyes beautifal, beaming with intelligence, ' 
glance penetrating, superciliary arch tigh, fore- 
head large. 

SUPEBIOB* 

A bump over the eye and near the external 
angle, rendering the latter more acute between 
the brow and the eyelid. 

The present faculty is the beau ideal of the true 
artist, and the source from whence spring taste 
for the fine arts, and the poetic spirit. 

Art, in its sublimity, reaches such a grade of 
excitement that it appears to the artist his imagi* 
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natiort^nchcs upon illnsion, fjir beyond his head, 
as if it Iift<^^i*i'^ed at the essence of things; and 
in this artistl^s^eliriom he perceives in an instant 
what others, not'^dowed with this faculty, would 
never see. Hence it is that artists snppose them- 
selves superior to other men, for they never doubt 
but their faculty makes of them greater notabili- 
ties, not remembering that the wherefore cannot 
be explained. 

If sublimity be followed a step higher^ there 
we find the faculty for creating, producing artistic 
works ; but to climb to that point a high order of 
faculties are required, which ideality by itself can 
never give ; for production springs from the in- 
tellectual faculties united to the sentiment of the 
beautiful. 

A writer has said that, to treat of imagination, 
more than imagination is necessary. 

That I grant, inasmuch as it is not. possible 
to tranfiport the imagination of a writer to those 
of painting, sculpture, poesy, music, and many 
others ; for if it were thus, it would be necessary to 
suppose the head that would attempt it to be pos- 
sessed of faculties adequate thereto, together with 
a continued and varied excitement, Bu£Bcient to 
turn a brain of iron. And, more than all, there 
exists no such faculty as universal ideality, nor 
could any single brain bear up under its over- 
whelming influence. 
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21.— M1RTHPULNE88. 



PHYSIOGNOMIC LAKGUAGE. 



Eyes prominent, large, round, speaking, spark- 
ling, roguish, restless, penetrating ; superdliary 
arch and forehead in just proportion with the rest 
of the individual. 

This faculty is in all cases aided by imitation 
and a particular cunning. 

Such is the chief stock m trade of satiric poeta 
and caricature painters ; of writers of farces ; of 
authors of comic operas ; and of stage and circus 
clowns. 

In writers we admire their piq uancy , mor- -^ 
dacity, sarcasm, and satire. 

In painters, the facility with which they render 
the most serious subject ridiculous. 

In comic pieces, the ridiculous derKmemerUSy 
and so of all the rest ; fvJl of witty sallies, jests, 
and drolleries, all calculated to excite laughter. 
Thus, to those endowed with the gift of catching ' 
with the eye the ridiculous side of every incident, 
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this sublunary world is anything but a vale of^ 
tears, for even when others cry, they are forced to 
laugh at the ridiculous caricatures we all make 
when we express through the medium of our eyes 
the bitterness of grief. 

The arm of ridicule is indeed a formidable 
one ; it is sufficient for the~satirist or the burlesque 
painter to wield it in order to throw individuals, 
|>€»Utical causes, doctrines, systems, or inventions, 
into discredit, giving place to grave e yilB, and re- 
moving the truth so far from its real stand, aa to 
render it entirely invisible. 
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22.-IMITATION. 



PHTSIOONOMICAL LANGUAGE. 



Eys8 very mirthful and livel y, and full of 
mimicry ; even when the individual is in a serious 
mood, the eyes speak the revers e; intellect and 
superciliary arch good, and in general, as age in- 
creases, a protuberance is formed between the eye- ^ ^ 
brows in tiilB manner of a deep wrinkle. 

This being the faculty of mimicry, those pos- 
sessing it have considerable facility for imitating 
others, both in their actions and their gesticula- 
tions. Usually when they are spoken to, they imi- 
tate with their eyes all that is said by those ad- 
dressing them. 

The faculty of imitation is pretty extensively 
developed in comic and play actors and in 
children. 
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23.-INDIVIDUALITY. ., 
PHYSIOGNOMICAL LANGUAGE. 

£yes large, glance penetrat ing aiid liv^ y, 

keen, and ardently fixed. ^Superciliary arch and 

^intellect good. The eyeshot is accompliBhed with 

rapidity, and settles down into a steady gaze, as in 

the insane. 

This is the perceptive faculty by which we are 
enabled to distinguish things one from £.notiier, 
analyze their parts, and observe the relation be- 
tween the whole and its parts. 

Though all of us see, we cannot all see with 
the same scrupulous exactness the objects that are 
placed within our view, and the reason of this is, 
as we have already remarked, that the faculty for 
doing so depends on the state of development of 
individuality in each person. 

It is the exquisite ideality of vision that pro- 
duces such an impression upon the brain as ixi 
transport it to the very essence of things. 
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t4.—FOBM. 

ITS LAHaUAOE IS HOT W2LL KKOWK. 

It is by the aid of this faculty that we can 
remember the shape and appearance or general 
outlines of objects, and retain facts in the memory. 
And though it is true that form is almost always 
accompanied by indiyiduality, it is not to be in- 
ferred from thence that the latter cannot perform 
its functions unattended by the former; and so 
we observe that some, notwithstanding that they 
look at objects as carefully as possible, cannot 
recollect the shape or configuration of them as 
well as others, because these are endowed with 
the memory of form , and the others do not pos- ^ 
sessit. 

Form is very useful to students, who require 
to retain in the memory the figure and structure 
of many things. 
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25.— EXTENSION.* A , C< 

PHYSIOGNOMICAL LANGUAGE. 



4) 



Eyes large; the individuals can, with great 
ease, so contract the brows as to make them meet 
at the insertion of the nose ; the glance darts in a 
direction passing under the points of the eye- 
brows. 

The facility for measuring extension and dis- 
tance is due to this faculty, which is eminently 
useful to surveyore, hunters, and architects; for 
the great aid afforded by it in drawing architec- 
tural plans, etc., in order to preserve due proper^ 
tion in edifices, is an incontestable fact. 

I have noticed that phrenologists consider it 
useM to artillery, in order to determine with ac- 
curacy the range of projectiles. 

I am, from my own experience, enabled to 
reply that this knowledge is now-a-days only to 

* Almost the same faculty as that called by American 
phrenologists, Sizb.— TVant. 
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be acquired by a special course of study, practis- J 
ing with figures of men, horses, artillery trains,/ 
houses, and other edifices, placed at difierent dis- | 
tances. Since the range of firearms has been I 
regulated by sights, there is much necessity to be' 
able to determine distances by the eye; for arms, 
in general, do not, so far, answer completely the 
purpose for which they have been given to the 
army. 

Improvements in arms will prove of no avail 
so long as the instructions given in our military 
schools remain confined to the ordinary routine 
of battalion drill, and so long as no reward* is 
offered for the study, by means of which the sol- 
dier, who knows the important use of the arm 
given to him, acquires accuracy in hitting or de- 
stroying the mark he aims at, and, consequent 
thereupon, time courage and confidence in his 
marksmanship. 

* It is very true that the artillery has, by reason ^^ 
of the study of aiming, a great superiority over ) 
the infantry; all must agree that the latter does ^ 
not fulfil the object of its aim ; for wasting car- 
tridges in target-practice is not the method for ac- 
quiring anything be yond chance accuracy in tak- 
ing aim, if no attention be paid to rules, by means 
of which the same results will infallibly be ob- 
tained in all cases. 

And were "we to look for a moment upon the 
numbers who carry pistols in their belts and knew 
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nothing of handling them, beyond the mere cock* 
ing them in order to fire them off, we would be- 
hold an instance of the farce and empty ahows 
with which ignorance is decked in the world. 
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26. — WEIGHT. 
rrS LANGUAGE HAS NOT BEEN STUDIED. 

This faculty, though perceptive, we consider 
as proceedmg from the physical strength acquired 
by gymnastic exercises; and practice gives* the 
knowledge of the weight and resisting power of 
objects. 

This study is eminently useful, for, besides V .^ 
physical development, the art of determining the I ^^ 
resistance, weight, and impulsion of bodies is / 
gained ; all of which may be applied to much ad- 
Vantage, and excite admiration, if skill and agility 
is displayed in their application. 

This faculty is of high importance in warfare. 
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27. — COLOR. 



DISTINCnVE LANGUAGE. 



f £yes good and large; look intelligent and 
\ sweet, fixed, and vexy firm in the expression ; a 
'bnmp over the external angle; intellect good, 
brows arched. 

The faculty of color is the gift of painters and 
artists, who distribute and combine colors with 
skill. 

But this faculty alone do^ not constitute the 
divine art of painting ; design, composition, per- 
spective, poetry, and ima^natioiji something mora 
than common, judgment, comparisf^n, order, space, 
etc., etc., are wanting.'' 

These faculties combined in various heads, and 
developed to a higher or lower d^ee, produce 
draftsmen, portrait painters, and colorists, typog- 
raphers, landscape and miniature painters, etc., 
etc. 

The phenomena of the faculty are very nu- 
merous. 
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28. — LOCALITY. 



PHYSIOGNOMY NOT DEFINED. 



Though its effects are true, its language is 
trnknown. 

This is the faculty by which persons retain «6 
vivid a recollection of places in which they have 
been, and all the details concerning them, as to 
be able to describe the most insignificant parts of 
them. 

As it was natural that Providence should grant 
me some special faculty, I will take permission to 
say that t his is the onl y on e I possess to perfect/ ) 
tion ; an d"! confess that, dming my military life, 
iTwas exceedingly useful to me, enabling me, by 
the recollection of paths and roads, rapidly to cal- 
culate the side on which I was exposed to be 
flanked ; and I once foresaw a reverse of this na- 
ture, with so much precision, that, although hav- 
ing but few forces at my command, as I could not \ 
take any from the centre, I measured the enemy's I 
mairch by sight with<mt seeing him, and cOTered-^ 
7* 
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my flank with the troops I was reserving for the 
centre (wliich was in no danger of being attacked, 
as the enemy had already been repulsed in that 
direction), thns leading him to suppose my forces 
to be superior in number to what they in reality 
were. 

This faculty is in some so minutely acute as 
to remember plants, trees, etc., when seen the 
second time. 

I once shot a deer in the vicinity of the Vol- 
canoes of Ameca-Meca^ in Mexico ; and four years 
afterward I found the stones I had sat down upon 
to open the animal and lighten it of its entrails, 
in order the more easily to carry it to the camp. 
y This faculty is supposed to be usefal to geog- 
( raphers, topographers, painters, generals, guerrU- 
\ leroSj highwaymen, and even to chess players. I 
\have observed its utility in two instances : in war- 
fare, and in libraries, where, after having stopped 
to read the titles of the books, I can remember the 
shelves they occupied, even after a considerable 
lapse of time. I can also remember any geo- 
graphical plan after having seen it once. 
■^..^^ I am neither a painter nor a chess player. 
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29.— CALCULATION. 



DISTmcnYE LAKGUAGE. 



Eyes keen, reflective, and intelligent; super- 
ciliary arch high; intellect good; a protuberance 
between the brows and eyelids, and a considerable 
distance between the two eyebows. 

It is from this faculty that springs Ihe great 
talent for arithmetical calculations observed in 
some individuals. 

Those persons who excite so mudi attention 
by the ready solution of problems, iare merely en- 
dowed with a talent for this speciality, and are, \ 
for the most part, incapabh) of undertaking with ) 
success other studies that demand more powerful ' 
intellects ; for it is wellknown that one m ay be / 
at the same^^time a great mathematician and a / 
great booby. ' # 
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80, — ORDER, 
rrs LANGUAGE HAS NOT BEEN STUDIED. 

He who possesses this faculty delights in ar- 
ranging in symmetrical order the various objects 
composing his household ; and takes pleasure like- 
( wise in setting apart regular hours for all the va- 
rious occupations of his life. 

The faculty of order is essential in orators, au- 
thors, mechanics, painters, and architects. 
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81.— EVENTUALITY. 

PHTSioGNosnr not known. 

This faculty is a most important endowment in 
narrators of facts, events, etc. ; and constitutes an 
inestimable treasure in historians, story tellers, 
etc., etc. 
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82. — TIME. 
ESPECIAL LAKGUAGS. 

EYEBBOws^very widel y separa ted. 

This IS tlie fS&cnlt j for measuring time ; those 
possessing it do not require to carry watches, as 
they always know what o'clock it is. 

Chronologists, astronomers, geometricians, nat* 
ural philosophers, mathematicians, chemists, agri: 
culturists, musicians, poets, orators, etc., all these 
derive signal aid from the faculty of time. 
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88.— TUNE. 



LAJTOUAOB NOT DEFINED. 



The faculty for distingniBhing Bounds and 
learning them with ease. 

It depends in a great measure upon th enerr - 
ous syste m, which becomes strongly excited, h^ \ /, 
reason of its extreme sensitivenes s, '-/^wv ^«-J^^>VT ■ -V - 

It is not necessary to musicians'' alon^ ; poets, -^ 
writers, and orators are much aided by its posses- 



sion. 
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84.— LANGUAGE. 

PHYSIOGNOMICAL INDICATIONS. 

Eyes prominent, pupils large, glances rapid, 
like those of a maniac. 

This is the faculty for J!e colIectin^ wor ds ; and, 
with its aid, whole passages of discourses, books, 
poetry and plays remain indelibly stamped upon 
the memory. 

Men there are who speak very well and write 
very badly, just as there are others who, in spite 
of the eloquence of iheir pens, would become the 
laughing-stock of the multitude, if they ascended 
the rostrum to address an audience extempore. 

Without genius there is nothing. 
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85.— COMPARISON. 
LANGUAGE UNKNOWN. 



By the possession of tLis intellectaal^ reflec- 
tive and general faculty we are enabled to deter- . 
mine the affinity and analogy which things bear ) 
one with another. It aids in the formation of 
ideas, based on simil&rity or dissimilarity. 



8«.^CAUSALITY. 



LANGUAGE NOT KNOWN EITHER. 

Its fanctions are those of cause or effect 
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PHYSIOGNOMIES EXAMINED. 

After all I have stated in the present essay of 
the^^ system of the physiognomical language of 
the eyes^ it only remains for me now to present 
some incontestable proofs of its application. 

This I propose to accomplish by making a 
general review of the works I have consulted. 

I have said that in order to arrive at a convic- 
tion of the truth of my system, it would be sufSi- 
cient to refer to some illustrated works. 

This task I have undertaken and finished, ' 
though perhaps not so fully and comprehensively 
as the nature of the study required, and shall 
present the result obtained therefrom, in such a 
manner as to accomplish the two following 
points : 

First. The establishment and corroboration of 
the palpable and incontestable truths laid down 
by me in this work. 

Second. Making easy and practicable the ex- 
amination and study of physiognomy. 

Were I not to bring forward my proofs at some 
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length, the reader's mind would not be satisfied, 
and he himself might feel disposed ta exclaim: 
^^ There appears to be something in Hj but not all 
that might be looked for." 

Such a conclusion would afford me very poor 
satisfaction, since my pujrpose was to prove, not 
^la t^A^^ is Mmet hJMy in it^ but that there is a \) 
great deai in iijOnS'linuch more than is looked *' 
for. 

According to my vie:w.^of the subject, the 
science of physiognomony i^ in the eyes. The 
science of physiognomy ^b in^the eyes. The 
science of phrenology is in the eyes ; and, more 
still, the causes of denientia or insanity, too, are 
in tlie eyes ; the which doctrine ushers into exist- 
ence a new science, which, still in its infancy, as 
T leave it, cannot reach beyond giving a moral 
and very vague idea of what it shall one day be- 1 . 
come, when defended, cultivated, and studied by 1 \^ i ■• , 
men whose 'capacil2r'8^^rnotn5^^'BaJneir down 
within the narrow limits of the writer's, unpro- 
tected and with no other fortune than a sol- 
dier's pay, deprived of the necessary books for 
consultation, and obliged to study long to learn 
but little, amongst the hurry and confusion of 
warfare and camp life. 

Phrenology has said : '^ Here is the cranium ; 
this is the case. 

"Man, guided by the protuberances formed 
on the cranium^ investigates the human faculties." 
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Physiognomony Bays : ** Here is the craninm ; 
thisia^he case. 

" MatK^an behold all that is contamed therein, 
by directing Jiis eyes to two small windows, 
through which he will behold the human fac- 
ulties." 

Phrenology places eight organs in the r^on 
' ■/ of the eyes, between tEe subcJiary afldlftiper- 
oil iary arches. " ' 

Jf,^ places ten in the intellect ual part, which, 

' being added "fogether," form the sum of eighteen, 

leaving a b^ance of fifteen org^ s for phrenology 

s^J to distribpre over the wtole of the cranium, whidi 

^ proves /<lnat phrenology, in its major part, rests 

• upop'and commences at our starting-point. 

'' The development of the cranium is in exact 
^.- proportion to the development of the organs, as 
/ certainly and indubitably as that it exists. 

But can the functions of these organs be de- 
termined only T)y cranioscopy ? 

May they not be more accurately determined 
by the physiognomony of the eyes ? 

Are they to be determined by the two sciences 
^ "-v,^^ united ? 

Do the two not constitute, peradventure, one 
jcnd the same science ? 

Do not both conspire to the same end ? 
In this problem there are, in my mind, no 
negative quantities ; all are positive, and the ap- 
pearance (by no means recent) of the physiog- 
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nomo ny of the e yes is destined to unveil great \ '^^^■ 
myste ries ~an d to^ptace witliih tlre^reach of the 
calculator the solution of the great problem, so ^ 
that he may at last discover a complete and sa ti3- ) 
factor y explana t ion of the facts_w hich have hither- ) 
to been combated by gi*eat and eminent men of / 
science. 

The Bight endeavors to deceive the mind / hut 
the latter^ though aware of the deceptioii^ mbmita 
to he deceived. 

No, a thousand times no : The sight deceives ' 
the mind/ and the mindj unawares^ acts under ] 
the influence of the deception. 

Most undoubtedly : for this explains the rea- 
son why the insane see what is not, and speak by 
the deception under whidi the mind is laboring. 

But, how did this change take place? The 
mind has long struggled against the deceptions 
of the sight. 

The man has spoken alone and with himself, in 
his efforts to preserve his reason ; but t his sight, 
unyielding in its deceptiveness, finally overcomes ^'^ 
him ; thp m^ind is at length deceived, and the man 
loses his reason, loses the consciousness of a mind, 
and no longer speaks but through the deception 
into which his mind has led him. 

But, this point being carefully examined, do 
we not constantly wonder to hear the insane speak 
sanely during whole hours, and return all at on9e 
to their delirium to confine us of their insanity I 
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In those moments of reason, wbich are common 
to all insane persons, the eyes see rightly , and the 
mind reasons, not alone rightly, but in a superior 
manner ; and this because it acts unconsciously, 
and whilst the individual speaks soundly, Ida 

(mind, after its rest, reasons much more saneiy 
than our own, for ours are continually in activity. 
V The eyes of the insane leave no doubt as to 
y their insanity ; the slightest glance from their 
/ ejes reveals their state : that is to say, that their 
/' eyes speak in fu^oof of their insanity, the causes 
V of which have norbeen inquired into. 

The skulls of lunatics are all alike, and no im- 
perfection is found in th^. 

It only remains for the scorching eye of the 
.anatomists to discover the rea^ why the sight 
does not see what it should/e^ 

We shall now proc^ed^^to the physiognomical 
examination of some individuals, with die hope 
that this study will awaken a taste for the physiog- 
nomonic ^ of the eyes. 
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PHYSIOGNOmCAL EXAMINATIONS OF SEV- 
ERAL REMARKABLE PERSONAGES OF 
HISTORY, OF ALL AGES AND NATIONS 
OF THE WORLD, ARRANGED IN CHRON- 
OLOGICAL ORDER. 






7 r > /< 



BOBN nr EGYPT, IN THE YEAR 1725 B. 0. 

Eyes large and full ; inner comer open ; pupils 
large ; general contour delicate and graceAil ; dis- 
tances between the lashes and the superciliary arch * 
clear and well defined ; brows arched, undulating, 
and strongly protuberant in the line of the vortex -» t ^ 
of the external angle, and terminating at the in- 
sertion of the nose, in an upward point. 

Who does not observe in those eyes a some- 
thing supernatural % 

Might not the portrait be taken for the ficti- 
tious creation of an exalted imagination ? 
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Happiljr it JB not so ; those are the eyes of the 
man chosen by God for the accomplishment of 
II IB glory, to be the liberator and ruler of His 
people. 

Havhig been educated in Egyptian wisdom, 

he renounced all honors rather than become an 

">^ instnunent for the oppression of his people, and 

^^changed his greatness for the shepherd's crook. 

^ is that Moses who, by his eloquence, freed 

the Isnii!Kti» from bondage. 

Those arotkQeyes of the earliest poet of celeb- 
rity, prophet, historian, legislator, politician, law- 
girer, and liberator. 

And just as there has been but one Moses, so 
no other eyes like his are to be found, emblems 
of so much power, so much gi^eatness, so much 
wisdom. 

Were anything wanting in those eyes, that 
spacious and noble forehead speaks loudly of « 
vast imagination for the prosecution of profound 
inyestigations. 

Behold the writer of the Pentateuch, fhe an* 
thor of the first five books of the Old TedammL 
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DAVID. 

BOBN IN BETHLEHEM OF JCDEA, 1071 B. C. 

The physiognomy of this great king, and 
prophet, and sublime lyrical poet differs widely 
in all the portraits in which we have been able to 
study it : in some, the artists gave way to an exag- 
gerated inspiration ; others reveal a want of fire. 

Notwithstanding these faults, in themselves of 
so grave a nature, the delicate lines* and contour 
have not passed undelineated in the beautiful eyes 
of the inspired and immortal author of the Psalms, 
which have been translated into all the known 
languages, and have engaged the pens of a Marot, 
a Malherbe, a Bacon, and a J. B. Bousseau. 
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poetry. The only rcmainiDg fragments of her 
works are circulated through tlie literary world in 
translations in every langnage, and have been 
compiled and published in all countries, 

Catullus translated a portion of them into 
Latin, and the French possess excellent transla- 
tions by Boileau and Delille. 

Wolf compiled all her works, and published 

San edition of them in Hamburg in 1733, 
A Leipsic edition also exists, made by Yogler, 
1 1, in 1810. 

1 1* In the Museum Griticum, of Cambridge, there 

» '• is yet another, published in 1813. 

k 
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LUCRETIA. 
BOBN IN BOMB, AND DIED 509 B. 0. 

Thebb is in the eyes of this woman an expres- 
sion of modesty and resignatio n which, united 
with her long, depressed eyebrows and chaste 
and serene forehead, plainly attests to the truth 
of her tragic end. 

Having been dishonored by Sextus Tarquinius, 
and deeming death to be the only consoler fioi^'her 
lost purity, she caught up a dagger, jpadwith it >v 
terminated her existence ; for she cduld not con- ji 
ceive life without honor to be possible, ^ 

In the midst of her delirium, and before she 
struck the fatal blow, the chaste Lucretia de- 
manded to be avenged of the crime committed 
against her virtue. 

It is important to remark that she made avowal 
of the outrage to her husband and her father ; and 
then took away her own life, so to carry with her 
to the tomb the beautiful name of chaste. 

The high qualities of Lucretia have been cele- 
brated by Shakspeare, and furnished Amaul^and 
Ponsard materials for successful tragedies. 
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ASPASIA. 
BOKN IN MILETUS, AND FLOUBISHED ABOUT 440 B. O. 

The great genius of this woman is revealed in 
her intellect ; the sublimity of her mind, in the 
mild, elevated expression of her eyes ; and the 
firmness, dignity, and energy of her character, in 
her stern but beautiful eyebrows. 

With such precious mental endowments what 
wonder that sublime woman shone as she did,' and 
attracted Alcibiades, Pericles, and Socrates to her 
rhetorical conferences ? 

Pericles, being struck with admi ration for the 
talent of this woman, decided on making her hiB 
wife. 

Aspasia was famous as an oratress and politi - 
cian, and her house was frequented by" all the 
philosophers of Athens. 

Eyes large and open to the full extent ; con- 
tour and lines of the eyes splendid ; brows high 
and of a severe cast ; all of which traits indicate 
^ the greatness of the wom9.n whose immortal name 
^occupies a bright page in history. 
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CLEOPATRA. 

QUEEN OF EGYPT, FLOUBISHED BETWEEN THE TEABS 
52 AND 30 B« 0. 

Heb goodness, genius, and talent form a com- 
plete contrast with the beauty of her intellect, the 
elegance of her brows, and- the sublimity of her 
eyes. 

A bright page in history has been set apart to 
perpetuate the brilliant souYfiaiir of this wo man. :: 

As we turn over tKe leares o?T;he wofI3's his- 
tory, we meet in chronological order numberless 
women whose celebrity justly claims attention. 

Those bright stars speak loudly in proof of 
woman's talent, to the everlasting confusion of 
those who form a low opinion of woman's genius. 
Superstition and fanaticism, in concert with all 
the powers of darkness, could alone condemn 
woman to an imperfect education, in the accom- 
plishment of their baneful mission, which is to im- 
pede the soariug flight of genius and talent. 

When, at the shout of liberty, the brutifying 
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chains of the niiscrobic slave fall off and let him 
free, in order to become civilized and coltivated 
on a par with his fellow men, it is no longer pos- 
sible to persist in despising the talents and stndy 
of woman. No, I say, a thousand times no : for 
civilization itself imposes upon us the duty and 
necessity of adorning the female mind ; thus our 
children's intellects shall not be darkened with the 
sordid veil of ignorance, as is invariably the fatal 
result where the mothers are themselves left in the 
rude and unlearned state. The poisonous Beeds 
of ignorance take root deeply, and their roots be- 
come so intermingled with the fibres of our hearts, 
that at last study, reason, and science are power- 
less to extirpate them. 

The pen of Shakspeare has immortalized the 
name of Cleopatra; and the most famous inci- 
dents attending her death will ever be read with 
lively interest, as described by E. Jodelle, Mairet, 
Benserade, Marmontel, and, quite recently, by 
Mme. E. de Girardin (184:7). La Calprenede has 
made Cleopatra the heroine of a celebrated ro- 
mance. 
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JESUS CHRIST. 

BOBN IN BETHLEHEM, IN THE YEAB OF THE WORLD 
4963, AOCOBDING TO THE " ART DE vilRIFIER LE8 
^date's," and THE 31bT OF THE REIGN OF ATT- 
GU8TUS. 

Wherever the eye meets the image or eflSgy 
of the Saviour of the world, we find that all paint- 
ers and sculptors have vied in impressing thereon 
the characteristic expression that should be looked 
for in the eyes of the Lord : eyes large and full ; 
pupils full, and brows full of undula tiona^ g ace^ 
iQJldness, goodness, and celestial candor. 

How else could we form an idea, however 
slight, of the sweet fount from whence sprung 
out the infinite powxscsof His holy grace ? 

And how would it be possible^for a miserable 
mortal to represent the eyes of the Lord in all the 
fulness of their glory ? 

Vain delusion 1 Of all concerning Him we 
can give but a small idea I 

We were about enumerating here a few of the 
8* 
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most notable portraits or images of the Saviour ; 
but, besides being prolix, our task wonld be abso- 
Intely inefficacious ; for, in truth, we regard it as 
impossible to portray the fall perfection of the 
virtues expressed by the features of the Crucified : 
wisdom, modesty, perseverance, dignity, and that 
intuitive superiority in all things, mingled, how- 
ever, with self-denial. 

The celebrated Baphael has described all the 
scenes and incidents of the life of the Saviour ; 
from his Holy FamH/y^ in the museum of the 
Louvre, in Paris, to his master-piece, the Trcm^ 
figuration^ which belongs to the gallery of the 
Vatican. 

The no less celebrated Michael Angelo Bnona- 
rotti, contemporary and rival of Baphael, has also 
represented the Divine Master at different ages ; 
and his Holy Family is a most remarkable piece 
of sculpture. 

Titian's paintings of Christ excite, in like man- 
ner and very justly, great admiration ; as a proof 
of which we shall name his famous picture of the 
FlageUojtion^ and the LaM Supper^ and the no less 
notable one oi Le Christ a/u roseau^ in the Louvre. 

The Crucifixion of Jeaus^ master-piece of the 
justly celebrated Venetian painter Kobusti, better 
known as U Tintoreto. 

The Coronation with Thorns^ by Vandyck. 

The Descent from the Cross^ by AUegri, called 
Correggio ; the same by Bembrandt ; the Maar" 
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riage in Cana^ by Paoli Cagliari, the Veronese ; 
the Last Supper^ by the same ; the Ascension^ by 
Cesari Giuseppino ; the Marriage in Cana^ by 
P. Vanucci, the Perugin ; which are admired in 
the Louvre, and thousands of others, are so many 
happy inspirations of the various and grand scenes 
in which are most faithfully reproduced the divers 
characters of the Bedeemer of mankind. 
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AGRIPPINA. 

BOK^ AT THE COMMENCEMENT OF THE CHBISTIAJT 
ERA, AND ASSASSINATED IN THE TBAB 59 A. D., 
BY ORDER OF HER OWN SON. 

This monster with a hyena's heart, committed 
murders without number, now with the dagger, 
now by means of poison ; surely such a mother 
could not bring forth any other than a son bo 
wicked as was hers ! 

Her physiognomy is in perfect^keeping with 
her acts. Intellectual part very small, eyebrows 
nearly joining, and so low as almost to touch the 
eyes, which last are also, low at the exterior angles : 
Is not all this in strict accord with the rules I have 
laid down ? 

Yes, doubtless ; for when a sure foundation ib 
chosen to build ui>on, there is no need to appre- 
hend the downfall of the structure. 

It is incontestable that the countenance of 
Agrippina, especially about the eyes, bears a 
strong resemblance to that of her son. 
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The harsh brows, which seem to hide the eyes, \ 
^d these almost touching the nose, indicate at ) 
first sight a something extraordinary, the general ^ 
expression of which is amply sustained by the re- 
maining details "^f the countenance. 
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SADnr CECILIA. 
LIVED IN 8ICILT, AND DIED ABOUT 170 OB 230 A. D. 

£t£8 large ; look raised in inspiration toward 
heaven. 

Brows undulating and high at the external 
angle. 

SMALL FOREHEAD. 

She was a martyr, and in her eyes is read the 
edifying faith in which she died. 

The philharmonic artists adopted this saint aa 
their patron, Because she isHsaid to have had the 
custom of accompanying her voice upon a musical 
instrument, when intonating the praises of Qod. 
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MAHOMET. 

BOEN IN MBCOA, IN THE YEAR 570 OF THE CHBIS- 
TIAN ERA, AND PIED 632 A. D. 



In all the portraits we have seen of this man, 
as well as in those preserved by the Arabs, his 
eyes indicate a high order of intelligence. 

To that intelligence was owing the grand idea 
conceived by him of reforming the religion of his 
country, in order to the worship of an only God. 

The vast means he resorted to, for the accom- 
plishment of his project, at once reveal him to 
have been a man of great intellectual capacity ; 
for, even in those things that some might suppose 
to be extravagances, are observed a profound study 
of and acquaintance with the warlike, enthusiastic 
and ardent disposition of the Mahometans ' 

All know that Mahomet desir^dr^b pass for a 
great prophet, as he styled,..Wihself, pretending 
that he had been inspiifetfby the archangel Ga- > 
briel with the kacr^Iedge of eternal truth, in order 
to reform the huma;n race. 
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Innumerable artists have* devoted themselrea 
to commemorate on canvas, with the chisel, and 
with the pen, the characteristic traits of the 
famous author of the Koran. 
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SAINT MATILDA. 
BORN ABOUT THE TEAB 900 A. D. 

In the large and beautiful eyes of this queen 
are revealed, in an unmistakable manner, the 
mildness, goodness, and piety which marked her 
life as wife of Henry L, king of Germany, called 
the Birdcatcher. 

The acts of her life do not contradict the vir- 
tues expressed in her eyes. 

Authors of note have delineated the prominent 
qualities of this noble lady. , ^^ 
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HELOIBE. 
BOBN IN PABIS IN 1101. 

Expression of the eyes sweet, tender, and most 
modest ; brows elevated, and forehead handsome. 
• She could not l ive_withont loving, and when 
the iniquitous vengeance of her uncle'was wreaked 
/ upon her husband, Abelard, she raised her love to 
^ God, and retired to the convent of Argenteuil, 
and afterward changed to the Abbey of the Para- 
clete, of which she was foundress and first abbess. 
Her remains were united to those of Abelard. 
Who has not read Heloise's letters to her 
j lover ! who has forgotten the frenzied love, the 
fire with which she describes the frant ic transports 
if her mind during their eternal separation I 



X. 
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ELEANOR OF AQUITAmB. 

The eyes of this queen axe magnificent, and 
may be offered as a model of amativeness, for they - \\ 
certainly reveal no other faculty. 

This fact is amply proved by the acts of her 
life ; as, for instance, her divorce from her first 
husband, Louis VII., king of France, and her sec- 
ond marriage, six weeks after, with Henry, Count 
of Anjou, afterward Henry II., her husband being 
at last reduced to the necessity of shutting her up 
in a convent. 

The expression of Eleanor's eyes is one of volu- \ » 
bility outright, and with these she darted forth ) 

sweet glances, expressive of the un6hang;ing ' * 

ecstasy in which she li;l| e4 h^y^^l f, 

She presents an admirable type of that partic- 
ular organ. 

As examined by me, and after having studied 
their respective histories, I find the physiognomic 
expression of the eyes of the queens of England, 
Berenguela of Navarre, Isabella of Angouleme, 
Eleanor of Provence, Eleanor of Castile, Margaret 



^^ 
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of France, Isabella of France, Philippa of Hain- 
anlt, etc., etc., all to bo perfectly explained. 

Those above mentioned all figure in hifitories 
and other literary works of authors of note. 
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DANTE ALIGHIERI. 
BOBN IN FLOBENCE IN 1265. 

All the existing portraits of Dante resemble 
each other exactly in the physiognomical details, 
and are recognized in an instant. 

Much mildness in his large and full eye ; a look 
of love ; fail* elevation of the brows, and great in- 
tellect. 

His valor is perceived in the firmness and 
rigidity marked at the termination of the brows. 

This immortal Italian poet wrote several works, 
the most eminent of which is the Divina Corn- 
media^ composed of three poems, namely: the 
InfemOy the Purgatorio^ and the Paradiso. 

This composition is as extraordinary as sub- 
lime. 

His works have been translated by various 
literati into all the languages, and his life pub* 
liflhed by M. Artaud. 

Daute gave proofs of liis personal bravery in 
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the victory of Campaldino, in 1S89, and in 1290, 
at the taking of Caprona. 

See, then, how his acta also explain his phjei* 
ognomony. 

N. B. — It is to be observed that, in the eyes 
of all Bomans, there is a rigid fixity^ which is in- 
dicative of pride. 
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VALENTINA VISCONTL 

JEhoim OM Vatentma of Milan, 

BOEN IN 1370. 

Eyes handsome, large, and open, with energy. 

Brows elevated and severe. 

Forehead handsome. 

As a type of ener gy, it will easily be conceived 
that at the moment before her death, she made 
her children swear to avenge their father's 
mnrder. 

Eyelids immovable, for her eyes never vacil- 
lated. 
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JOAN OP ARa 

BOBN IN DOlfB^MY, NRAB VAUCOULRUBS, IK 1410. 

In all the portraits of this great heroine, her 
eyes are those of immense intelligence and eleva- 
tion of mind especially ; valor is strongly indi- 
cated in the general physiognomy, in the nnnsual 
undulations of the eyebrows, at the insertion of 
the nose, and in the fixity of the look. 

The most complete history of the Maid of 
Orleans is that written by M. Lebrun des Char^ 
mettes. 

Schiller and Al. Soumet found ample subject- 
matter for brilliant tragedies in the life of Joan ; 
the celebrated Casimir Delavigncj, for a most 
touching elegy; and Southey, the English poet, 
and M. Ozaneaux, for two elegant poems. Every 
one has heard of Chapelain's unfortunate epic 
poem entitled* Za Pucelle. Voltaire alone has 
dishonored the name of the Maid of Orleans, in a 
burlesque and immoral poem. 
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GONZALO FERNANDEZ DE CdRDOBA. 
BOBN IN COBDOVA, IN 1443. 

Eyes large ; look lordly; brows bushy, harsh \ 
in the extreme, very "small space bet?ween them, / 
and very low at the external angle. 

This illustrious warrior, whose generosity was 
only equalled by his valor, gained, by his heroic ^ 
feats and military skill, the surname of Chreai j 
Captain. 

The taking of Granada from the Moors, in 
1492. 

Espousing the cause of the Venetians, and 
forcing the Turks to raise the siege of Zante. 

His memorable battles against the French, at 
Barleta and Seminara, in I5D3. 

The victory gained by him, at Cerignola, in 
Apulia, over tibe Duke of Nemours, who perished 
in the engagement, in 1503 ; besides his other 
feats of arms, by which he succeeded in securing 
to Spain the possession of the kingdom of Naples. 
The laurels won by such achievements are far too 
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bright to be withered bj the TenomonB tongncB 
of court favorites ; though the grief caused by the 
incoDstancj and ingratitude of princes served in 
a great measure to hasten his end. 

Distinguished writers of all nations have im- 
mortalized the exploits of this gallant soldier, who 
in his life added so nmch lustre to the history of 
his native country. 

Gonzalo was rewarded for his services with the 
titles of Duke of Terraftova, and Prince of Ve- 
nusa. 

He breathed his last in Granada, in the year 
1515. 

He was a great friend of Christopher Colum- 
bus, and contributed not a little, by his immense 
favor and influence at court, to the realization of 
the discovery of the New Hemisphere. 
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MABQARET OP ANJOU 




BOBN IK SICILY, ABOUT THB 

Look haughty^ seyergj^nd resolute; brows 
very elevatSl^ Jbreh^adTgood. 

This is the fa moiia ^iueen of England w ho, in \ 
the War of the Eoses, headed the party of Lancas- ) • 

ter, known by the name of the Red liase. *l'/^ *'£ 

It is well known that she was made a prisoner, \ , V^ ^ 
together with her son, at the battle of Tewksbury, I 
gained by Edward IV., and subsequently shut up-' 
in the Tower of London, where her husband was 
also confined. 

This ill-fated princess did not regain her liberty 
until the year 1475, through the mediation of 
Louis XIL She died in France in 1482^ . 
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ISABELLA THE CATHOLIC. 
BORN IN 1450. 

Look penetrating and intelligent ; eyes lai^ge, 
futL and of a remarkably sweet expression. 

!raQW8 elevated, firm, and severe, strongly in- 
dicativelaf combativeness toward their termination 
at the inseraon of the nose. 

Forehead et^ and cgpen. 

This is the qde^ who succeeded in oompre- 
' liending and apprecidting the vast projects of 
j Christopher Columbns forlhe discovery of Ameri- 
\ ca, and the great queen whose reign was rendered 
\bo glorious by the brilliant achievements of her 
armies. 

Her majestic and beautiful figure stands forth 
in bold relief in the grand tableau of the conquest 
of Granada ; and her virtues and high under- 
standing have been sung by illustrious poets, and 
immortalized by historians of renown. 

Isabella was the first of the name on the 
throne of Castile. The second, therefore, as heir 
and successor, is marked by the finger of the Om- 
nipotent to sustain with equal dignity her glori- 
ous flag. 
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PEDRO NAVARRO. 

BOBN IK CANTABRIA, TOWABD THE MIDDLE OF THE 
FIFTEENTH CENTURT. 

Eyes large ; look masterlj and astute ; brows ^ 

extremely stem, well elevated at the external 
angle, and no elevation whatever at the insertion 
of the nose. * 

A distinguished general and a skilful professor , 

in the art of mining. 

The same who blew up the fortress deW Ubvo^ 
in Naples, in 1503. 

The same who headed Ximenes' expedition to 
Africa in 1510. 

Tlie same who marched into Italy, in 1511, 
and was taken prisoner by the French at the battle 
of Eavenna, in 1610. 

The same who, being abandoned by his sover- 
eign, was forced to enter into the Frenck service ; 
and who distinguished himself so highly in the 
battles of Marignan and la Bicoque. 

The same who, having at last fallen into the 
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hands of his own countrymen, came to a tragic 
end in 1528, in the same fortress that had formerlj 
been the scene of his bravery, which had added so 
much lustre to his name, and gained for him the 
title of Count of Alvetto. 
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LUCBEZIA DI BORGIA. 

FL0UBI8HED iLBOUT THB MIDDLE OF THE FIFTEENTH 
CENTUBY. 

Eyes ftill, large, and in general not very open. \ 
Pupils wavering, unsteady, and changing ; brows / 
little elevated. 

Forehead small, but haughty. 

This woman was admired for her beauty, her 
genius^ and still more for her dissoluteness^ which 
was, perhaps, too much exaggerated. 

The historical episodes of this celebrity served 
to arouse the inspiration of the unhappy Doni- 
zetti, who perpetuated her memory with sublime 
melodies in a lyrical composition that bears her 
name since 1834. 
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ANTHONY DE LEYVA. ^ 



BOBN IN NAVABBO IN 1480. 

Eyes lai-ge; look lordly; Buperciliarjr arch 
high ; brows stem, with a fitful undulation near 
the insertion of the nose ; forehead medium. 

He was unequalled for activity and talent on 
the battle field ; and his purely military education 
gave to his mannei-s a tone of sternness equal to 
that of the undulations of his brows. 

This was the generalissimo who defended 
Pavia when it was besieged by Francis I. 

Was afterward appointed captain-general of 
the Spanish forces in Italy, in 1529. 

Fought in Austria against Solyman, who had 
laid siege to Vienna, in 1529. 

Followed the emperor to Africa, and was in 
Tunis in 1536; 

And accompanied Charles V. likewise in the 
expedition to Provence ; but this latter enterprise 
not having been successful, the emperor laid the 
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blame on Ley va, who, it is said, died of grief on 
that account. 

From the rank of a simple soldier he rose to 
Ijhe highest grades of military eminence and dis* 
tinction, and gained entry into the nobility with 
the title of Duke of Leyva. 

What more ? 

The elevated expression of his eyes revealed 
that imperturbable combativeness, which he never ] ^ - ^\ 
once belied. * 
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RAPHAEL 8ANZI0 DE UBBIKO. 
BORN IN 1483, IN URBINO (EOCLEfilASTIOAL STATES). 

Eyes large, look mild, cold, and penetrating, 
' mucli resembling in expression the eyes of Murillo, 
thongli neither so large nor so full ; bnt the pro- 
tuberance, heretofore referred to, exists also in 
these eyes ; forehead good. 

The conjunct of this celebrated painter's fea- 
turesTs~in*"pCTlect harmony with his patund in- 
clinations. 

He was bom to be an artist, and received his 
first instructions from the most eminent painters 
of his time. 

From the age of seventeen until his imtimelj 
death at thirty-seven, that is to say, in the space of 
~ twenty years, his prodigious laboriousness is in- 
conceivable, is all but incredible. 

The principal galleries of art in Tuscany, 
Rome, and Paris are decorated with the produc- 
tions of his master brush. 

In Oittit di Castello, in Sienna, in the saloona 
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of the Louvre, bis famous logea in the galleries of 
the Vatican, and his innumerable tableaux in divers 
genres ; his frescoes, hisj^k^hes, and designs, 
will render immortal tliuS founder of the Boman 
school, who was no less sidlful m architecture than 
in painting. 

This great master is justly sumamed the 
Homer of paiMmg. .— — // 
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HERNAN CORTfiS. 

BOBN IN MEDELLIN, IN ESTEEMADURA, IN THE TSAB 
1485. 

In his beautiful eyes, his firm and severe look, 
his elevated brows, and extraordinaryTnt^tecFSre 
visibly traced the valor and talenf of which he 
gave so strong and incontestable proofe. 

The grand exploits of the famous conqueror of 
the empire of the Montezumas are too well known 
to require my enumerating them here. 

The remembrance of a few of the incidents of 
his life will be sufficient to show how exactly they 
agree with the physiognomic system of the eyes, 
being revealed at a glance in the eyes of the illus- 
trious Extremenian, who, having been called by 
Providence to subdue the vast empire of Mexico, 
succeeded in triumphing over all difficulties that 
rose up in his way. 

The emulation of Velasquez and his band of 
favorites, the daring of Panfilo de Narvaez, the 
tenacious opposition of Jicotencal, the obstinate 
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resistance of Gnatimotzin, and even the vacillation 
and intrigues of his sovereign's court beyond the 
seas, he surmounted all these trials and diJflSiculties, 
aided by the constancy and combativeness stamped 
in* his remarkable eyebrows and ma nly forehead. ^ 

The history of Cortes has, besides tEatorthe 
well-known Don Antonio de Solis, and various 
other Spanish literati of more or less note, been 
written by distinguished men of letters of our own 
day, natives of other countries, such as Prescott, 
Washington Irving, and others. 

The Cuban poetess, Dofia Gertrudis Gomez de 
Avellaneda, has brought forward some of the most 
remarkable acts of the victor of Otumba and of his 
descendants, with indisputable merit, as well in a 
literary as in an historical point of view. 



■x.> 
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BAINT IGNATTOB LOYOLA. 

BOBK IN THE FBOYINCE OF QUIPU2SCIQA IN THE TXAB 
1491. 

The characteristic qnalities of the man of tal- 
ent are visible in the principal features of Loyola ; 
and his eyes, even when crying, never of a sad 
expression, are full of life and animation. 

Thus we can more easily comprehend the 
' happy days he passed as a soldier in the early 
part of his life, than he passed afterward as a 
monk. 

The intellect of this personage was of a superior 
order, and was beyond all doubt clear and co m- 
prehending. " "^ 

A profound knowledge of the world, which he 
had seen in his younger days, an extraordinary 
genius, a noble mind, adorned with a more than 
common education, together with the disposition 
announced by his forehead : with these qualities 
no one can be astonished at the success with which 
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he regulated the sublime institutions of his so- 
ciety — an unequalled masterpiece in its kind. 

His eyes reveal qualities worthy of the most 
profound statesman. What foresight! What 
erudition ! How much study of mankind ! 

Is there, then, any cause for wonder in the 
rapid and ever-increasing proselytism of the sons v 
of Loyola, who have hitherto marched and shall I 
ever march in the front rank of natural phi- / 
losophere ! 

Bouhours published the life of Ignatius de 
Loyola in 1679, and in 1683 his Maxims. 
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ALONSO DE ERCILLA. 

BOBK liBT BEBMEO, BISCAY, ABOUT THE YEAR 1535. 

A LOOK of kindness ; superciliary arcli high ; 
brows thick and full of energy, but not stem ; 
forehead good and spacious. 

Such are the characteristic qualities of Ercilla, 
at once an epic poet and a warriorj^who followed 
as page, Philip .11.^ through the expeditions of 
Italy, France, Germany, and England. ; and who, 
in 1547, went to fight against the insurrectionary 
tribes of Chilij and, having signalized himself 
gloriously in an expedition against the Araiioanoa^ 
( sang his own brave deeds in a well-known poem, 
in three parts, which he entitled the Arauixma^ 
and which he published on his return to Spain in 
1554. 

Several editions of this poem have more re- 
cently been made, and one was published in PariB 
in 1824. 

A French translation of the Araucana was 
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completed not long ago, and published in an 
abridged form by M. Gilibert de Melbiac. ^ 

Cervantes regards tbis poem as equal to the \ 
master pieces of Italy ; the French place it beside / 
the Henriade. 
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JANE GRET. 
BOBN IN ENGLAND IN 1527. 

Look of mild sweetness; eyes large; brows 
^ elevated ; forehead beautiful and serene. 

Her bright intelligence and retiring modesty 
ai'e revealed in all these qualities. 

She was condemned to death when barely 
seventeen years of age, by the vengeful spirit of 
Mary Tudor. 

Her death furnished Young the theme of a 
poem, Laplace in 1748, Mme. de Stael, M. de 
Brisant in 1815, and M. Soumet in 1844, subject- 
matter for tragedies. 

She has been represented on the canvas in a 
most touching manner by the celebrated Paul 
Delaroche, in 1834. 

There has recently been published, at Har 
chette'^8, in Paris, a History of Jane Grey, written 
by M. Dargand in 1863. 
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FELIX LOPE DE VEGA CARPIO. 

BORN IN MADRID IN 1562. 

Eye s large^ lively, fl attering, and mildlj pene- no 
trating. Great space between OiefwoTbrows, and 
the superciliary arch high at the insertion of the 
nose. 

Intellectual part elevated and beautiful 

He wrote 133,225 sheets of verse, 400 AtUoa 
Sacramentaleay 18,000 tragedies and comedies, all 
of which were brought out in the theatre; and 
these sublime productions gained for him the sur- 
name of the Phoem'x of Geniuses. 

His works form twenty-five quarto volumes; 
but the smaller number of them only have been 
published. 

Lope de Vega died in 1635. 
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WILLIAM 8HAK8PEARE, OR SHAKESPEABB. 

""X BORN IN 8TRATFORD-ON-AVOK, WABWI0K8HIBS, IN Tl 
YKAB 1563. 



Et^ large, full, and handsome ; comers larj 
and open >.. glance mild and penetrating; gre 
elevation ; and^^lkj, capricions undulations in tl 
brows, which are'^v^ell separated at the inserti< 
of the nose. ^^^-^ 

Intellectual part spacidti^ and well moulded 

In the eyes is observed iKgligh t indinati^ 
downward at the external angle, wbk&h peculiar! 
.ends theiii a new charm, and, as it were, a sc 
of roguish expression. 

The clear conception of the poet is unequiv 
cally revealed in the pure, crystalline glance i 
his eyes. 

Fbr.Shakspeare all was clear; and his n^u 
rapidly seized, upon ideas, and clothed them wii 
grac^ul charms, for it was the very fount of a 
that is beautiful llnd sublime. 

His numerous works bear living testimony 
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this truth, and place upon his brow, among othe: 
glories, the crown of the first master of the roman 
tic school. See Life of Shakspeare, by Thomai 
Campbell. 
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\ GALILEO. 



N 



^ V. BOBN IN PISAm 1664. 

His look iB^eleyate(L-ii)d investi gatiye ; eyes 
large ; much firmn^dfl^in the brows^ with unusnal 
elevation at the extemai^angles ; saperciliary arch 
high ; handsome and noble forehead, indicative of 
the savant. 

His portrait in no wise belies the opinion all 
must form of him ; and the proof of his profound 
learning will be found in his numerous works. 

The energetic predisposition of Galileo's genius 
cannot escape being noticed by the close observer 
of the natural endowments of that celebrated 
mathematician, who, after having applied himself, 
as he did, to the study of nature, could not fail to 
cover his name with glory by his labors for the 
ultimate triumph of the system of Ptolemy and 
of the immortal Copernicus. 

The movement of the earth, and the sun's im- 
mobility. 

The proclamation of such a theory, at a time 
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when the blinded mnltitude, swept, as it were, 
by the current of error, defended a theory diamet- 
rically opposed to his, could not otherwise than 
plunge its author into disfavor, and deprive him 
of his liberty. He was seized and cast into a 
dungeon. 

After having been forced to abjure his prin- 
ciples, he could not refrain from giving vent, in 
an undertone, to that proverbial exclamation : 
E pv/r 81 muove ! ('' It moves for all that ! ".) 

When he regained his liberty, he retired to a 
country house, in the neighborhood of Florence, 
un^ there prosecuted his studies; but he never 
published anything more after his misfortune. At 
the age of seventy-four he lost his sight, and four 
years afterward expired, in 1642. 

Galileo has justly been considered as the crea- 
tor of experiment al phil osophy ; and to him we | 
owe the^ discovery of the la ws of weigh t, the in-/ 
vention of the pendulum, theliydrosteticjbglance, 
the propOTtional"*co]Spass, the thermometer, and 
•the telescope. """ 
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FRANCISCO QUEVBDO Y VILLBGAa 
BOBN IN MADBID IN 1580. 

Eyes large, like those of Shakspeare. Look 
intelligent, penetrating, and vivadonB, with a 
shade of quizzism, and, at times, of severity. Su- 
perciliary arch elevated. Brows silky, and very 
high at the insertion of the nose. 

Intellectual part spacious and elevated. 

Profound in politics, in poesy learned and 
pleasing, witty in prose, and a consummate scholar 
in the CastUian tongue. 

He was an inimitable model of propriety and 
purity in the use of the language in every style. 
He is generally placed side by side with Cervanutei. 

Quevedo died in the year 1645. 

The works of this celebrated writer, as given 
to the light in the Madrid edition, were inoom- 
plete, and formed only three quarto volumes. 
Sancha published another and more complete 
edition about 1791-'94, in eleven volumes octavo. 

A portion of his productions, Lo% Sue^OB (" Hie 
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BERNARDINE REBOLLEDO. 
BORN IN OIUDAD LEON IN 1596. 

Eyes large, and full of penetrative intelligence ; 
look investigative ; brows stem and very high at 
the insertion of the nose. 

Intellectual part well developed. 

Consummate politician and eminent Castilian 
poet. • 

The physiognomic signs of the face are found 
to be in exact accordance with the characteristic 
traits of this personage, as will be seen by com- 
paring them with the historical account of the 
most leading acts of his life. 
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CROMWELL. 

Oliver Cromwell, Proj ector of England , was 
bom in Hxintingdonsliir^Tn the year 1599^.^ 

The portrait I have before me of this celebrated 
personage is magnificent, for it affords excellent 
proofs in testimony of the truth of the present 
system. 

As soon as the eye meets this portrait it is 
struck with a look of brusqueness and a fixity of 
the s^^ e too close^ tg' the Intgfnat angl^ of the 
pupils, as if their possessor sought to conceal his 
glances beneath his drooping brows. 

The look^of fierceness is in him well defined ; 
well defined also is his quick perception and valor 
in his depressed eyebrows, which latter are un- 
equivocally pointed upward at the external angles. 

His stealthy glance peering out beneath the 
brows perfectly mark his combativeness and 
fierceness. 

He had a good intellect, and was extremely 
courageous. 

In the trial of Charles I. the man appears uib 
masked. 
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That was the prominent act of his life, exdu- 
sively his own ; there was the man himself. 

The remaining acts of his public life are 
strongly tinged with the share taken in their ac- 
complishment by various other personages; but 
the grand act — the dethronement and decapitation 
of the monarch — would perhaps never have been 
consummated without Cromwell. 

It is true that one event led to another, as from 
corollary to corollary ; but the soul of all was the 
audacious individual himself. 

Thus, when Cromwell disappeared from the 
scene, the scene also vanished. 

There are some men marked out for the ac- 
complishment of great and transcendent endB, 
which, without them, would be of difficult if not 
impracticable execution. 

Cromwell was an individual endowed with 
movement and life, great reserve, with qualifica- 
tions calculated to form a skilful politician, with 
tried courage, and indefatigable activity. 

M. Villemain wrote an excellent history of 
Cromwell, that was published in Paris in 1819, in 
two octavo volumes. 

More recently, M. Guizot, in his History qfihe 
English BeocH/uUon^ has introduced some of the 
peculiar traits of Cromwell. 
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BARTHOLOMEW STEPHEN MURHiLO. 
BOEN IN SEVILLE IN 1608. 

Eyes large, of a suave, cold, and penetrating \ 
expression, and their general contour composed of ,- 
perfect and delicate lines ; superciliary arch high 
and long, with a protuberance over the external 
angle, that seems to push the eyelids in that direc- 
tion, which is precisely the part comprised be- 
tween the lids and the eyebro'ws, thus giving the 
eye an increased tendency downward. 

Forehead good. 

Such are the palpable, unequivocal signs of 
the artistic genius of our distinguished Sevillian 
painter. 

It is well known that Murillo received his first 
lessons from Moya, pupil of Vandyck ; and he 
had besides for master the immortal Velasquez, 
who procured for him lucrative labors in Madrid. 

The great Andalusian painter returned, after 
that time, to his native city, and there fixed his 
residence ; so that, never having been out of 
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Spain, we iiiid in the works of this artist the char- 
acteristics of the Spanish school in all its purity. 

Murillo succeeded in various genres : as well 
in landscapes, flowers, and sea pieces, as in histori- 
cal and religious subjects ; and he shone chiefly 
in that faithful imitation of nature so striking in 
all- his works, together with suavity, transparency, 
and harmony in the coloring. 

Amongst his best paintings are noticed those 
of TJie Death of Saiyit Claire — Saint James dis- 
tributing Alms, in the cloister of St. Francis, 
Seville — his famous one of Saint Elizabeth — that 
of The Prodigal Son — and his inimitable tableau 
of The Conception. 

Stephen Murillo died in the year 1682. 



I 
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MILTON. 

THE CELEBEATED POET, JOHN MILTON, WAS BORN IN 
LONDON m THE YEAR 1608. 

Eyes large, full, and moderately open. 

Brows elevated, and undulating, and well sep- 
arated at the insertion of the nose. 

Intellectual part spacious and large. 

England is justly proud of this great writer. 
He first distinguished himself by the composi- 
tion of some elegant poems in Latin ; and he 
afterward took an active part as a writer in the 
revolution of 1640, which led him to devote his 
attention solely to politics, espousing the cause of 
the opposition party. 

After the downfall of the monarch, Milton 
demonstrated, for a time, opposition to the ambi- 
tious views of Cromwell, and defended the liberty 
of the press, which the Protector endeavored to 
restrict ; but he was afterward appointed intei^pret- 
ing secretary to the state council, for the Latin 
tongue, and, at a later period, became Cromwell's 
own secretary. 
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Bm ISAAC NEWTON. 

BOKN IN WOOL8HOKPB IN 1642. 

Eyes large, look profound, investigative, and 
firm. 

Great elevation of brows, external angle very 

high. 

This profound and inimitable mathematician, 
moral philosopher, and astronomer lives immor- 
tal amongst the celebrated men of the world of 
science and letters. 

The inventor of the system of fluxions (or in- 
finitesimal calculation), the emulator of Leibn^, 
is too well known to require my enumerating 
here his remarkable scientifico-literary labors ; for 
they cannot have passed imnoticed by any one 
having devoted ever so little attention to the study 
of mathematics. 

Instances of such precocity of talent in this 
profound science, are, in truth, but too rare. It 
is well known that, before the twenty-third year 
of his age, he had surpassed his master, the cele- 
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brated Dr. Barrow, professor of mathematics at 
the University of Cambridge (ancTwEbm he Irfter-^ 
ward succeeded) ; and that he made at the same \ 
time his grand discovery of the hinomial theorem I 
which bears his name, and of the calcidation of j 
jkbxions^ as he names the system of infinitesimal / 
caleulQ,tion. 

In 1672 he was admitted into the Eoyal Society 
of London. He victoriously defended the privi- 
leges of the University of Cambridge, attacked or 
questioned by King James II. ; was a member of 
the Parliament that excluded, in 1688, that same 
monarch ; and was reelected in 1701. 

Newton, as is usually the case with all emi- 
nent men, was not exempt from petty annoyances 
on the part of his rivals ; for, besides the contest 
which, years after, he had to sustain against Leib- 
nitz, relative to the priority of his discoveries of 
the fluxions, he was much harassed by the preten- 
sions of Hooke, his colleague, who disputed for the 
honor of his discoveries. 

These unpleasantnesses, joined to thejjestruc- 
tion by fire of a portion of his papei^, occasioned 
a slight derangement of his reason, from which, . 
however, he in a short timie recovered; but he 
never afterward produced any original work, and 
confined himself to publishing the fruits of his 
early labors. 

Newton died, in the midst of honors and dis- 
tinctions, in the year 1727. 
10* 
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FRANgOIS DE 8ALIGNAC DE LAMOTHE FfiNfiLON. 
BOBN IN QTJERCI (fBANOE) IN 1661. 

it 

Mildness and quickness of conception. in his 
full eyes, the lines of which are as delicate as his 
literary works. 

Brows fine and silky, with good elevation at 
the external angle. 

Intellectual part superior. 

A perusal of the History of FenMon^ by M. de 
Bausset, will show how exactly his acts correspond 
with the expression of his physiognomony. 
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DON JOSfi PATlSro. 
BORN IN MILAN IN 1666. 

Eyes larg^ ; look penetrating, and profoundly 
investigative, mild and not cold. 

Extreme elevation in the whole of the super- \ 
ciliary arch, and also great elevation in the brows ) 
at the insertion of the nose. ^ 

Brows bushy, and, though not silky, are of a 
stem cast. 

Great intellect. 

This great man was the support of the nation 
through its greatest difficulties, and elevated it in 
all respects to the pinnacle of glory^ 

He successively filled the posts of first secre- 
tary in the departments of state, Indies, navy, and 
treasuiy. 
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JONATHAN SWIFT. ]/ , / ( , 

BOKN IS THE YEAR 1667, IN CASHBL, IBELAND. 

The ^iric expression of theses of this cele- 
brated writer are perfectly in accor3"Wlflr^tte' 
character and style of his literary compositions. 

The English justly call him th^Eiybelais of O ^ 
England. ^ / : • . i / ■ / •: ^ ' '' . ;;/'' \ I* ^'"^^^l 

Eyes good, iatellect good, brows good. 

There is the author of the celebrated GnUi ver^a ^ 
Travels, a happy allegory, full of allusions to the 
politics and politicians of the time. 

The Tale of a Txil— Prophecy of BioTcerstaff 
— and BaULe of Old Boohs, are of themselves 
/• sufficient to give an idea of the laugh-exciting and 
lively humor of the author, if it were not already 
revealed in his Voyages, or in his physiognomony, 
as represented in the above portrait. 

His works have been printed and circulated in 
all parts of the globe ; have been translated into 
every language, and in many cases embellished 
with numerous engravings or portraits, vieing in 
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opportuneDCss and allusiveness, on a par with the — /y 
spirit of the works themselves. ^ 

The name of Swifk has been rendered immortal \ 
by his popularity and his skilful management oij 
satire. 
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FRANgOIS-MARIE VOLTAIRE; 

Or^ 'better : Franffois-Marie Arauet de VoUaire. 

BOBN IN THE TEAB 1694, AT CHATENAY, OB IN PABIB 
ITSELF. 

The good talent of this physiognomy is, in all 
respects, unquestionable ; • and, not alone by hig 
well-known literary reputation, but also inde- 
pendent of all ulterior iridications, the traitsTF- 
served in his features are pointing out to me the 
individual through his extraordinary imagination . 

His scoffing humor or characfer is perfectly 
visible; and the vivacity of his ejres announce 
in an unequivocal manner, that they belong to a 
volcanic head ; the vimlence of his pen, and his 
mobility, alFmay be alternately combined in his 
faculties. 

Indeed, on nmning over his biography, and 
comparing his writings with the portrait before 
me, it must be granted that Yoltaire was one of 
the greatest geniuses ever produced by the pol- 
ished nation of the French. 
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His prec ocious incli pation t o poesy , developed 
by the brilliant education ne acquired at the col- 
lege of Louis le Grand^ at the time under the 
direction of the Jesuits, gives at once the embryo 
of what the pupil of Lejay and Por^e one day be- 
came, aided by the new stimulant of the acquisi- 
tion of excellent books, for which he was indebted 
to the munifice nce of the fam o us Kinon de PEn - *s 
clos, who; wliTfe'lSelvar^^^ 
his^rare capacity . 

T[n vain, then, had his family destined him to 
themagistjgcy. His brilliant genius d emanded a 
vaster field, and this it was easy for him to ob- 
tain, introduced as he was by his xmcle, the no 
less well-known Ch4teauneuf, into one of the most 
brilliant circles in Paris, wherein he became fa- 
miliar with the elite of those notabilities, whose 
dispositions were congenial to his own. 

It is well known that the personage who at 
present occupies my attention, passed through all 
the vicissitudes of his time, winning for himself 
alternately laurels and persecutions ; he exercised 
his pen in all styles with success, ai ded by his f er- 
tile an d^boxmdles s imagination : dramatic litera- ' 
ture and history, philosophy and the sciences he 
treated with equal mastery ; a prudent financier 
and a skilful diplomatist ; in a word, he shone 
alike in all his undertakings, and flourished, as well %, 
in France and in England, as in Prussia, Saxony, j 
and Switzerland, writing on the literature, sciencos, / 
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and costoms of each, as also on Bnssia and its 
history. 

In fine, Voltaire is recognized as a nniversal 
writer ; he cnltivated the acquaintance of all the 
notorieties of his day, and was familiar with all 
studies. 

He died on the 80th of May, 1788, in the 
midst of honors and distinctions, and his remains 
repose in the Pantheon, Paris, to which lliey were 
with much solemnity transferred in 1791. 
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FRANKLIN. 

THE OELEBBATED BENJAMIN FBANKLIN WAS BOBN IN 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS, JANUABT 7tH, 1706. 

Investigate the traits of his portrait, and rec- 
ognize therein his whole genius and talent : it may 
be accomplished in an instant. 

The physiognomy I have now before me is one 
of frankness and loyalty, and entirely free from 
double dealing : he walked unmasked through the 
world — a thousand times happy he ! 

Eaised, by his own exertions, from a modest 
situation to the highest public eminence, no eulogy 
would be sufficient to give a complete idea of his 
personal merit. 

He was a man of order and merit, and he com- 
menced to flourish in Philadelphia, in the humble 
position of a printer. But finding the limits of 
that industry too narrow, he gave more scope to 
his literary enthusiasm ; and thus having succes- 
sively passed irom printing to the professions of a 
publicist, a philologist, and a journalist, we soon 
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see him figuring in the adminiBtration, first as 
secretary, in 1736, and then as a member of tlie 
Pennsylvania Assembly, in 1747, in which he 
caused to be adopted important measures : amongst 
others, the organization of a national militia, the 
founding of colleges, hospitals, and other institu- 
tions for the public benefit. 

He did not, in the mean time, neglect his 
scientific studies, whicli led to important and 
precious discoveries in electricity, and to the in- 
vention of the lightning rod, in 1752, thus render- 
ing his name immortal. 

After the discharge of several public offices in 
1753, and having successfully terminated his mis- 
sion as deputy to the mother country, where he 
obtained the repeal of the stawp act (1765), he re- 
turned once more to his native country, in 1775. 

All remember the great part he had, as deputy 
to Congress for the State of Pennsylvania, at the 
Declaration of Independence, in 1776 ; and his no 
less important mission to Paris to solicit aid, which 
he obtained (1778), after a most enthusiastic re- 
ception. 

In 1783, he had the honor to sign the treaty 
of peace that secured the independence of his 
country. 

His return to his native land was a veritable 
ovation, in 1785. 

He afterward occupied positions of the highest 
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honor ; and having, in 1788, retired from public 
affairs, he expired, on the 17th of April, 1790. 

On receiving tlie news of his death, the Na- 
tional Assembly of Paris, put on mourning, at the 
proposal of Mirabeau. 
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BUPPON. 

GEOBOE LOUIS LECLERC DE BUFFON, THE OELEBBATED 
NATUBALIST, WAS BOBN IN MONTBASD, BUBGUNDT, 
IN THE YEAB 1707. 

The portrait that I possess of this distingnished 
personage corresponds in every particular with the 
rules of my system. 

As a man of talent, his forehead is handsome ; 
and the attention is arrested by the numerous and 
gentle undulations of his brows, which are ele- 
vated at the external and internal angles. 

The expression of the eyes is beautiful and 
winning ; and his investigative look neither fierce 
nor cold. 

On seeing his physiognomony for the first time, 
and without being aware of the person ^t repre- 
sents, one could not help exclaiming : " That is a 
man of profound and searching talent." 

His grand scientific labors for the study of 
natural history ; the universal circulation of his 
• works ; as also the new order of classification he in- 
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trodnced in that important science ; the recapitula- 
tior and exploration of a multitude of formless or 
scattered materials; the formation or regulariza- 
tion of a profound method for the study of nature, 
etc., rendered his name famous and so familiar to 
all, that any more lengthy details would become 
tedious and inopportune in this place. 

As ample testimony to the eminent talents of 
Buffbn, we shall merely recall his admission (1739) 
to the Academy of Sciences ; his appointment as 
superintendent of the Jardin du Hoi ; his recep- 
tion as member into the Academie Frmu^iae 
(1753), and the title of count, conferred upon him 
by Louis XV. He had, besides, the glory to see 
erected statues of himself, at the entrance to the 
Museum of Natural History, in 'that opulent capi- 
tal, the centre of learning and civilization. 

The Count de Buffon descended to the tomb 
in the year 1788. 
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GEORGE JUAN. 

BOKN IN NOVELDA IN 1713. 

Eyes large ; look profound, investigative, tran- 
quil, and cold ; brows slightly stem. Elevation 
in the whole of the superciliary arch very high at 
the external angle, and also at its termination at 
the insertion of the nose. 

Forehead high and broad. 

Illustrious mariner, profound mathematician, 
whose works gained for him the surname of el adbio 
EapaTiol (the learned Spaniard). 
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MARIA TERESA OF AUSTRIA. 
BOKBT IN 1717. 

This lady's eyes are beautiful, large, and full 
of intelligence. In her elevated brows is noticed 
the same firmness as in her look, and the same 
rigidity as in her energetic forehead, the intellec- 
tual part of which is superior. 

The brilliant acts of her reign are in precise 
accordance with her physiognomonic expression ; 
she was a brilliant politician, and having been de- 
throned and attacked on every side, she succeeded 
in recovering her throne, subdued Poland, and ] 
divided it with the empress of Russia and the y 
king of Prussia. 

At the time of her death (1780) she left the 
secure possession of her hereditary states to her 
son Joseph 11., who had been crowned emperor in 
the year 1765. 
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CATHARINE H, EMPRESS OF RUSSIA. 

BOBN IN STETTIN IN 1729. 

Beautiful and sedactive eyes, full of love and 
sweetness, large and vivacions. 

Brows elevated, and of a severe cast, from the 
absence of undulations. 

Clear and handsome forehead. 

Her great acts and her inconstant amours are 
in complete harmony with her physio^omony. 

This is the great queen of Bussia, who gained 
. BO much glory by extending the dominion of the 
empire she had inherited from her predecessors. 

She placed on the throne of Poland StanislauB 
Poniatowski, who had been her paramour ; and 
wrested from the Turks the Dnmea and the for- 
tresses of Taganrog, Eanbum, and Ismail. She 
concluded (1772) a treaty with Prussia and Austria 
for the dismemberment of Poland, and the division 
of that kingdom between the three powers ; and 
she also augmented the prosperity of the Eussian 
empire, giving a new impulse to agriculture and 
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industry, and encouraged the progress of letters ) 
and the arts. 

Catharine in the end completely annihilated \ 
Poland (in 1793-94), and annexed to her state 
what remained of the powerful Polish nation of 
other days. 

She still projected new conquests and acquisi- 
tions, when she was carried off by a fulminant 
attack of apoplexy in the year 1796. 



11 
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WASHINGTON. 
BOBi^ ^T BEIDGE CREEK, YIBOINIA, IN 1732. 

In the beaiitifiil eyes of this great man we read 
\» ' /goodness, firmness, creative genius ; and, above all, 
tthe extraordinary beauty ofTEe intellectual part 
reveals the man wIlo earned to the tomb the 
_ purest probity and long-tried uprightness of char- 
acter. 

His glorious acts are in complete harmony with 
his physiognomonic expression, and no one who 
knows all he was capable of will wonder at the 
great wisdom that marks all his acts, as de- 
scribed by the brilliant pen of Guizot : Vie^ corre- 
apondcmce et ecrits de Washmfftonj 6 vols. m-8. 

Innumerable are the authors who have en- 
gaged their pens in celebrating the memorable 
acts of this illustrious personage ; but they are all 
of them so recent, so popular, and so universally 
known, that, to obviate diffuseness, I forbear from 
ennmerating them in the present series of physiog- 
nomonical examinations. 
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George Washington died in the year 1799. 

The 22d day of February, anniversary of the 
birthday of the founder of American independence, 
is declared a national festival, and is observed as 
such throughout the whole Union. 
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MIRABEAU. 

The model of orators, the French Demoethenea^ 
Honor6-Gabriel Eiquetti, marquia of Mirabean, 
was bom in Bignon, near Nemonrs. 

Who, on seeing the portrait of this celebrated 
personage, can doubt that he is the same who, as 
/ Lamartine observes, came forth from the depths 
V of a dungeon to rise to the level of the throne, 
shining as writer, orator, and statesman, but per- 
verted and ready to sell himself in order to obtain 
fortune and celebrity. 

With the portrait of this distinguished indi- 
vidual before the eyes, who can wonder that, 
when about to die, he exclaimed : 
^ "Let me be covered with perfumes and 
' crowned with flowers to enter upon my eternal 
sleep 1" 

The portraits have been carefully studied, and 
they faithfully express the actions of sucJh a man. 

If there exists a study worthy of attention and 
capable of proving the truth of the present system, 
it is beyond doubt that of investigating the physi- 
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ognomony of Lafayette — Drouet — ^Bailly — ^Buzot 
— Gaudet — tlie Duke of Orleans, and all the nu- 
merous personages who figured in the French 
Revolution. See the " History of the Girondists," 
by Lamartine, from which celebrated author I j 
cannot forbear franslating the subsequent descinp- 7 
tion of Robespierre. / 
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LOUIS XVI. 

THIS PBOrOE, BORN IN 1764, AND FIB8T KNOWN 
UNDER THE TITLE OF DUKE OF BERRT, BUCOEED- 
ED HIS GRANDFATHER ON THE THRONE, IN 1774. 

In the suavity of his look is strikingly revealed 
the cause that conducted him to the scaffold : he 
was wanting in firmness and severity. Had he 
been endowed with these two qualities he could 
have overcome the revolutionary hydra of hifl 
time. 

But* too well known are the fatal incidents 
which, step by step, led this unfortunate sover- 
eign to the cruel catastrophe that put an end to 
his unhappy existence. 

^ Why should we detail the minuti® of the sad 
episodes pei-petrated in cold blood in the person 
- of the most virtuous of raonarchs ? 

Louis was the founder of the most celebrated 
institutions for the public good, and reestablished 
iihQ parlemenUj which had been suppressed toward 
the end of the preceding reign. 
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He it was who instituted the Mont de piete 
and the Caisse d^escompte. 

Who in 1778-1783 aided the Anglo-Americans 
in their war against England, the mother country. 

Who assured the independence of the United \ 
States by the treaty of peace conclnded at Yejp- / 
sailles in 1783. 

Who, in order to repair the ruinous state of the 
finances, convoked two assemblies of Notables on 
the 22d of February, 1787, and the 6tli of Novem- 
ber, 1788, though without success. 

And who finally had recourse to the General 
States, which were opened May 5th, 1789. 

Who could imagine it I that step, at once so \ 
liberal, so noble, so full of magnanimity and pat- 
riotism, was the cause of his perdition. Concession 
after concession, the acts that should have served 
to glorify him and perpetuate his memory, stirred 
up the public spirit against him, and engendered 
the elements of a fatal reaction. 

The taking of the Bastile by the Parisian pop- 
ulace, on the 14th of July, 1789. 

The invasion of Versailles to force the king to 
establish his court in Paris — 5th October. 

The removal of the court on the following day 
(the 6th), which circumstance was followed by the 
most disastrous events. 

The flight of the royal family, June 20th, 
1791 ; their arrest, and return to Paris. 

The acceptance of the constitution, on the 14th 
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of September ; which was followed by the deelara- 
tion of war by the foreign powers. 

The provocations and the insults offered to the 
person of the monarch, June 20th, and August 
10th, which forced him to fly for refuge to the 
L^slative Assembly — but without avail 

Such is the gradation of the principal events 
. that brought about the king's imprisonment in the 
Temple, and his trial by the Convention. 
' The assembling of that body, September 21st, 
1792 — the abolition of royalty and the final execu- 
tion of the cruel sentence, on the 21st of January, 
1793. 
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MARIE ANTOINETTE OF AUSTRIA. 

BOBN pr AUSTBIA, IN 1755, AND MABBIED TO LOUIS 
XVI. IN THE TEAB 1770. 

Eyes large and fiill ; look firm and severe. 

Sweet elevation in the brows. 

Intellectnal part proportionate and trans- 
parent. 

When misfortune ended her prosperity and 
greatness, she sought and found in religion that 
consolation which enabled her to die without once 
belying the high rank to which she had been 
bom. 

Li the midst of her trials she several times 
subdued with her glance the insolence of her ac- 
cusers, and so confounded them that they dared not 
even turn their eyes toward her. 

When the head had already been severed from 
the body by the cruel knife, the eyes of the qxieen 
martyr (as Chateaubriand has so appropriately 
called her) still spoke, to reproach her execu- 
tioners! .... 
11* 
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HORATIO NELSON. 
BOBN IK THE COUNTY OF NORFOLK, ENGLAND, IN 

1758. ' 

Eyes not large, but full and open, of a pensive 
and cold expression. 

Superciliary arch pretty high, and good eleva- 
tion at the external angle. 

The brows are rigid and clear at the point of 
combativeness. 

Good intellect. 

This distinguished English admiral filled with 
his acts bright pages in his country's history ; and 
England, justly appreciating his merit, pays trib- 
ute to his memory with the highest honors. He 
received his glorious death at TrafalgaryOXi the 
21st of October, 1805. 
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SCHILLER. 

THE OBLEBBATED OEBMAK POET, JOHN FREDERICK 
CHRISTOPHER SCHILLER, WAB BORN IN THE YEAR 
1759, IN HARBACH, A CITY OF THE EINGDOM OF 
WURTEMBERO. 

The burning and ardent glance of this distin- 
guished writer, as well as the elevation of his 
brows and his great intellect, leaves not the least 
doubt as to the order of genius possessed by tlie 
original of the portrait at present before me for 
examination. 

The collection of his works and the nature of 
his writings speak loudly to prove that he had not 
been born for ecclesiastical orders, for which lie 
had some inclination in his early years ; nor for 
the soldier's career, though he had been placed in 
a military college ; nor for the bar, for which pro- 
fession he had studied successfully ; nor even to 
be a surgeon, though this profession he finally 
adopted for a time. 

His fiery imagination and extraordinary turn 
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of mind required a vaster field in which to exercise 
with greater liberty. 

And SO) we see that Iiis natural inspiration, his 

enthusiasm, and inclinations called him to flourish 

in various branches of literature ; and as romantic 

; [Kjet, dramatic author, and historiographer his 

\ capacity is without limit. 

Unfortunately for the republic of letters, he was 
deprived of existence, after having retired from 
pu)>lic affiiirs and applied himself solely to the cul- 
tivation of literature and the publication of his 
works. 

Bchillcr died on the 9th day of May, 1805. - 
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ROBESPIERRE. 

The celebrated public accuser of 1Y91 was 
bom in the city of Arras, in the year 1759. His 
nume was Maximilian Eobespierre. 

Here follows the description given of him by 
the distinguished writer, M. Lamartine : 

"Low in stature^ marked by the small pox, 
members angular, rather restricted in his gait, 
manners affected, gestures without harmony and 
wJEEouT grace, his voice harsh, and in his efforts 
to produce oratorical modulations he rendered his 
discourse fatiguing and monotonous. 

" His forehead was good but small, and very 
prominent at the temples. 

'TRs eyes much covered by the lids, and very 
acute at their extremities ; sunken in the cavities 
of dieir orbits ; of a clear blue color though vague, 
like a reflection, resembling the color of steel when 
looked at in the light. 

" The nose straight and small, nostrils very 
open and distended. 
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^^ Mouth large; lips thick juid. disagreeably 
contracted at the corners. *" 

^^ Beard^ short and pointed. 

" Complexion yellow, like that of a person in 
ill health. 

" Habitual expression : superficial -.flfir^nity, 
grave aspect, with a smile wavering between sar- 
casm and flattery. 

"The most admirable characteristic of his 
countenance was the extension of his forehead and 
remaining features." 
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NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 
BOEN IN AJAOCIO, ON THE 15tH OF AUGUST, 1759. 

The eyes of Napoleon, though not largo in the 
extreme, are full, inner comers open, and look 
cool and Ml of thought. 

The brows are elevated at the external angles, 
and descend with rigidity toward the insertion of 
the nose, leaving a good space between each. 

Intellect beautiful, large and clear. 

The acts of this great man have so justly 
claimed so much attention, that I feel it my duty 
to dwell a little on this portrait, notwithstanding 
the narrow limits within which I am bound by the 
nature of the present work. 

I read his fine intelligence in his clear eye. 

In his cool and thoughtful look is revealed. the 
great man, in the expression of whose eyes not 
even adversity could produce a change. 

His genius is observed in the elevation of his 
brows at the external angle. 

And I also behold valor and firmness stamped 
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in the rigid undulation of the brows toward their 
termination. 

His fine intelleetaal part, together with the 
splendid faculties revealed in his eyes, produced 
the grand genius of warfare, whose brilliant ex- 
ploits fill the most martial pages in the history of 
the warlike French nation. 

The history of Napoleon has been written by 
an infinite number of literati, such as : MM. 
Arnault, Norvins, Tissot, Thiers, and others. 

Napoleon is blamed for his ambition ; but 
those who desire to diminish his glory by calliug 
him ambitious, do nothing more than heighten it. 

Who marked dk hitherto to the immensity of his 
genius ? It soared as high as his thought ; and 
when crowns were being played he did well in 
snatching them from those who could not defend 
them. ' 

The heart of every soldier in the world will 
ever beat with violence at the mention of the 
ilame of Napoleon : he was the genius of war. 

His family name has been and will be for a 
long time of proverbial popularity in France. 
Other nations have derived advantages therefrom. 
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HUMBOLDT. 

BABON ALKXANDEB YON HUMBOLDT WAS BOBN IN 
BEBLIK IN 1769.^ 

The portrait of this savant is very popular and 
well kpown. 

His eyes and forehead tell us at first sight that 
he was a great observer. 

His works testify to his grand and assiduous 
labors. 

How indebted to him are the nations of the 
earth for the explanation of his researches I 

He has made known, in a scientific, geographic, 
and topographic point of view, the world of Co- 
lumbus. 

Sovereigns distinguished him with honors. 
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BOLIVAR. 

The Liberator of South America, Don Simon 
Bolivar, was born in the city of Caracas, capital 
of Venezuela, July 24th, 1783. 

His aspect is that of a good soldier with a su- 
perior intellect. His eyes speak highly ii^ favor 
of the Liberator of Cotomhta. Indicative of much 
courage : look cold and thoughtful, but too benev- 
olent. He saw clearly and exactly during his 
life. 

Having. finished his education in Europe, and 
travelled through France, Italy, and tlie United 
States, when he returned to his native country the 
active and important part he took in the emanci- 
pation of South America is well known to all : 
first, in the two states known at present by the 
names of Venezuela, New Granada, which he 
' soon after joined together so as to form a single 
power, with the name of Colombia / and afterward 
in the other provinces of Upper and Lower Peru, 
down to Buenos Ayres, all of which not only owed 
him their freedom from Spanish dominion, but 
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also the organization of each one of them into sep- 
arate Governments. Upper Peru finally taking 
the denomination of Bolivia, in order to perpetu- 
ate the name of its liberator. ^^^ 

Bolivar was to South America what Itiirbide j 
and Santa Anna were to North America. 

The Liberator died in the year 1830. The 
city of Angostura bears Ids name at the present 
day. 

His life has been written by excellent Ameri- 
can and European authors. There is one in 
French, written by the General Ducoudray- 
Holstein, and continued by VioUet. 
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JOSEPH DE LA LUZ, CABALLEBO. 
BORN m HAVANA IN TIIE TEAS 1800, AND DIED IN 

THE crrr of the same name, on the 22d of 
JUNE, 1862. 

The penetrating, investigative, and cool glance 
in this physiognomy, and also the elevation of the 
brows at the external angles, as well as the low 
nndulation of the same at the internal angles, 
supported by the intellectnal part, present to us 
the contemporary philosopher, to whom a part of 
the Cuban youth owe their education. 

This stndious and energetic man became a 
philosopher in our own days ; and though he has 
left behind him the fruits of his learning, it is to 
be regretted that we have not seen any of his 
works, except a few literary essays, published in 
periodicals. 

A very high idea is entertained of him in 
Cuba. 

It is undoubted that he was possessed of tal 
ent ; but, being weighed under the impression of 
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political parties, some have depreciated it too 
mach, whilst others have elevated it too highly. 

The presbyter, Dr. Felix Varela, was of an 
elevated capacity that admits of no comparison 
with the preceding physiognomony ; and his por- 
trait gives ample proof of the justice of his claim 
to an immortal name amongst his fellow country- 
men, the Cubans. 
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ORSINI. 

Look Boman, that is to saj strong, energetic ; 
ejes good, intelligent, and suspiciouB; brows 
heavy, low, stem, and partially hiding the eyes 
at the internal angles. 

Intellect good. 

Enjoyed a fair share of combativeness and 
valor, with mnch firmness of determination ; an 
over qnantity of tenacity and excessive self-esteem. 

He was goillotined in Paris, for having made 
an attempt on the life of the emperor of the 
French, 
^ He purchased the celebrity which he aspired 
x" to at the enormous price of his life. 



/ 
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RECAPITULATION OP PHYSIOGNOMIES. 

The collection of portraits which I have just 
presented, with the physiognomic examination of 
each one, shall have given superabundant proof 
that my study is a truth worthy of attention, for 
in not a single instance do they disagree with the 
present system. 

By these examinations we see, that : 

The look of the wicked is ever the same, as are 
also the eyes that produce it. 

The sagacious, subtle, penetrating, profound 
glance of the diplomatist is also ever the same, 
with its unchanging accompaniment of coolness. 

The delicate, investigative look of the man of 
science is also the same. 

The enthusiastic glance of the poet, ever the 
same — ^full of fire. 

Thus, the light of knowledge and genius is re- 
vealed with the same pride in all ; and is even to 
be found in the glance of the wicked : each one 
carries on his forehead an index, on which is writ- 
ten: in some, genius; in others^ jprqfound genvus; 
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in others, digJit genius / and in others still, super- 
ficial genius ; and classifications of this nature 
may be made as numerous as are the different 
grades of geniuses in the world. 

The ratification of this great index is written 
beneath it on the brows ; and there we read jmn- 
ness; svblimity f valor ; great^ smaU^ depressed^ 
and, lastly, absence of elevaUon of soul. 

The characteristics of each individual are writ- 
ten in microscopic signs on the lin^ of the eye ; 
and, as if the rules themselves had to be stamped 
upon all, we read more clearly the very points 
which seem almost illegible in small eyes. 

I shall dwell no longer on the proofs of the 
truth of my system ; and shall now continue to 
carry out, as far as it be possible for me, the pro- 
posed object of my essay. 
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DIFFERENCES IN RACES. 

In the formation of my system I have confined 
my study to . the three eminently distinct races, 
namely: the Caxtcasian^ Mongolian^ and Ethi- 
opian. 

Tlius I have been able to study with facility 
the bright manner in which the eyes of the Cau- 
casians shine, always supposing them all to be 
natives of the countries over which they are dis- 
seminated ; and I have at all times foimd high in- 
telligence, valor and well-defined talent revealed 
in the delicate, correct and fine lines of their 
eyes. 

The eyes of the Moguls, the second type of the 
human species, diflfer widely from the fii*st, being 
narrow and oblique, with good intelligence, but 
profound astuteness and refined wickedness. 

The eyes of the Ethiopians are lively, well 
shaped, vrith depressed intellect as stubborn as 
meagre. 
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CRANIUMS. 

ANOTHER MOST DiPOBTANT OBSERVATION. 

Skulls of the different races of mankind being 
presented, we can at once discover the perfectness 
of each, in the forehead and the cavities (more or 
less perfect) of the orbits ; and with the greatest 
facility, after a short lapse of time spent in cei*tain 
studies, we shall saj : This is the sknll of k Eu- 
ropean, that one belonged to an Indian, that other 
to an African, etc., etc., etc. 
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PHYSIOGNOMIC EXAMINATIONS OP ANIMALS. 

Afteb the study of the Imman eyes which 
I have just laid before my readers, I shall now 
proceed to draw the comparison of some animals' 
eyes with some of their allowed instincts. 
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THE LION. 

The glance of the lion is fierce, grand and fall 
of intelligence. 

He moves his brows very much, and throws a 
great deal of expression into his glance. 

The lion is considered to be a noble animal ; 
and 60 he is, for he always attacks his adversarj 
looking him in the face, and not obliquely or 
treacherously. 
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THE ELEPHANT. 

£te8 small, considering the immense propor- 
tions of his body ; but they give a great deal of 
expression to his physiognomy; they are very 
lively and of extraordinary intelligence, and the ' 
angles are both alike, neither being more acute 
than the other, that is, the external than the in- 
ternal. 

Why,, then, are the external angles of* the hip- 
popotamus' and crocodile's eyes more acute than 
the internal ones ?' 

The glance of the elephant is one of kindness 
and intelligence. 

His brows are higli and of a circular form. 

Why are those of the hippopotamus and croco- 
dile low, covering the eyes ? 

Because the elephant's instincts are kind like 
his glance, and are accompanied by docility and 
gentleness ; whilst those of the 'hippopotamus and 
crocodile are carnivorous, indocile, stupid, and 
untamable. 
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THE BQUIBBEL. 

Eyes soft, quick, gay, Bparkling, lirelj and 
plajfol. This animal is docile, extremely suscep- 
tible of domestication, and without aggressive in- 
stincts. 
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THE OWL. 

Eyes excessively large, pupils enormous and 
salient; iris red, with a fiery and penetrating 
glance. 

The owl's eyes are instinctively carnivorous. 
They resemble the eyes of those men who, nat- 
urally wicked and daring, pay no regard to jus- 
tice, human or divine. 
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THE ANGORA MONKEY. 

Look lively, astute, avid, brilliant and comic. 

Tliis animal has in his eyes much intelligence, 
cupidity, and lasciviousness, and is very quick in 
learning anything he sees or is taught. 

Not only can he learn to conduct himself at 
table, and eat politely, but also to receive visitors, 
and perform the functions of waiter. 

The amorous instinct is largely developed in 
this monkey ; and he is very obsequious and at- 
tentive with the ladies. 

The animals of this sj^ecies are afraid of man, 
and keep at a distance from him ; but they love 
/ women, and are natm\illy strongly inclined to take 
\ liberties with them. 
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THE WILD CAT. 

Look full of fire, avid, angry ; always larking, 

and rather haughty than humble ; iris red. """ 

The instincts of the wild eat are carnivorous. 
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THE LYNX. 

Eyes round, fire-flashing ; iris of a red or fire 
. color ; look always lurking, with a sort of scornful 
'y^ expression. 

Instinct carnivorous. 
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STRIPED HYENA. 

Eyes large, ferociously avid, stupid, and bru- 
tish ; and therefore a sort of paralysis is observed 
in its eyes, the glance of which is frenetic. 

The carnivorous instincts of the sixiped hyena 
are such that, were we not aware that its voracity 
is natural to the species, we would suppose it to 
he hydrophobic. 
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THE SHEPHERD'S DOG. 

Eyes large ; look of great intelligence, and fall 
of kindness and knowledge. 

Let ns endeavor to ascertain whether his habits 
correspond with his glance, for otherwise it would 
he impossible to conceive how tlie animal could 
be capable of performing all his duties. 

He is on the watch as well by day as by night, 
and distinguishes well and clearly the nature of 
every noise he hears. 

He' exercises unceasing care and vigilance 
over the fold, and keeps them in complete order 
and discipline. 

In the numberless classes of dogs which exist, 
under diflferent denominations, we find much to 
be admired in their delicate instincts, all of which 
are most significative, according to the language 
that characterizes them, as peculiar to each, and 
is indicative of their distinctive qualities. 
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THE HORSE. 

The taming of the horse and his being sub* 
jected to a veritable system of training, is without 
donbt the most noble conquest mankind has ever 
achieved. 

It IS only necessary to sec his eyes, in order to 
behold and comprehend his natural intelligence 
and nobleness. 

His fiery, eager glance, his playfulness, gravity, 
large, full, and open eye — are these not sufficient 
indications of the noble nature of this proud ani- 
malj^that willingly meets death to obey us j con- 
sults the desires of his rider ; braves the dangers 
of battle ; dashes on impetuously at the sound of 
the roaring artillery, and takes part in the vic- 
tories of the victor. 
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BIRDS. 

Thb infinite varieties of birds present a no 
less interesting subject for study; there also we 
9ee specified the instincts of the animal ; and the 
greater the amount of intelligence and sagacitj 
the individual is endowed wiUi, the more we find 
to admire in its eyes. 

I, for my own part, have noticed t jiat intelli- 

gence in birds is revea led in the la r ger or smaller 

^ circle which^ sungun da their spliieric»l eyes ; it is 

{ of courise incontestable that there are large birds 

^ with small eyes, and vice verm. 
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Ilim for a time the means of gratifying liis 
desires; and the society of the gay and 
all were examples that appealed to their 
own experience or knowledge. 

The Prodigal Son not only illustrates a 
great truth, bnt is a tonchmg picture in 
itselE We are introduced to a rich man 
with two sons who are both grown to be 
men. The younger, of an ardent tempera- 
ment) full of adventure and hope, becomes 

FISHES. 

The drcular eyes of fishes afford an equally 
agreeaBle field for' oh'servation : the m ost lively 
a nd most dexterous being those with the larg^t 
e^; and so" we account for the stupidity and 
hardness of some cetaceans. 
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INSECTS. 

The study of insects is also worthy of the great- 
est attention, in order to discover what relation 
they bear to the present system. 

Tlie more diflScnlt, the more studious and in- 
comprehensible are the labors, the nests, and the 
means employed by the animal to procure its food, 
the more perfect will its intellectual part be 
found to be, and the more beautiful and the larger 
their eyes. 

Finally, nothing more is required than resolu- 
tion to prosecute this study with the greatest care 
and attention. 

See the natural history of BuflTon and Ouvier ; 
and in monkeys it will suflSce to know their in- 
stincts and intelligence, in order, without seeing a 
copy of their physiognomony, to be able to say : 

This monkey is more intelligent than that one ; 

That one is more intelligent and cunning 
than the other. 

And when, after the idea or the judgment has 
been formed, we turn to the cut showing its phys- 
iognomQuy, there we see that in all cases we gave 
to the best the best intellect and the largest eyes. 
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OBSERVATIONS MORE GENERAL, MORE STRIKING, 
MORE MINUTE, FOR THE ESTABLISHMENT OP 
OTHER RULES, AND DIVERSE STARTING- 
POINTS, IN ORDER TO INQUIRE INTO THE 
PHYSIOGNOMONY OF THE EYES. 

On various occasions, when in society, I have ) 
been struck with surprise at the extraordinary ; 
facility with which ladies judged the physiogno-^ 
mony of persons they had seen but once ; and that ( 
circumstance has led me to the conviction that the ) 
fair sex possesses perhaps an especial gift for this ( 
study. 

And I could not help observing with pleas- 
ure that those physiognomonical judgments were 
formed instinctively, taking into consideration the 
tone and modulations of the person's voice, or else 
the expression of his eyej his absent- mindedness, 
and postures of his body, whether expressive of 
sadness or joy, more or less apparent. 

And what most particularly called my atten- 
tion was the reflection that, to form such a judg- 
ment, many ladies only required to dart a rapid 
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glance at the subject of examination, as if desirous 

to take advantage of the surprise, and so discover 

the veritable countenance of the man unmasked. 

That extreme facility has more than once led 

/ me to ask myself the question whether the science 

might not, through the medium of the insinuating 

; and subtle investigations of the fair sex, be brought 

. to the desii'ed state of perfection, and their delicate 

K hands succeed in elevating it to its utmost height, 

! and thus give it a firm foothold in the history of 

1 nature. 

And that end would undoubtedly be arrived 
at, if our ladies would but seriously apply them- 
' selves to the practice, and make this matter the 
'- object of profound and conscientious study. 

Let us, therefore, endeavor to point out the 
facilities available for this study. We shall estab- 
lish a few principles. 

How is this examination accomplished ? 
> By the eyes. 

" It will be necessary, therefore, to train the 
eyes for the purpose, since we have to use them in 
order to arrive at a just appreciation. 

The training of the eyes might, at first, be con- 
ceived to be impossible ; but such is not the case, 
as I shall try to demonstrate. 

The successful exercise of numberless arts and 
trades depends upon the training given to the 
eyes. 

Did the painter, the sculptor, the architect, the 
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engineer, the carpenter, the mason, the shoemaker, . 
etc., etc., oome into the world, forsooth, with that \ 
precision of the glance that their eyes have ae- 
qnired in the practice of their several specialities ? / 

Most certainly not; for practice, and practice 
only, could teach the one the niceties of lines and 
profiles ; the other, those of dimensions ; this one, 
distances; that one, perpendicular lines, the thick- 
ness and resisting power of walls ; and, lastly, the 
shoemaker, so skilfully to pare the edge of the sole 
without injuring the upper part, over which his 
keen blade glides so rapidly. 

The land surveyor estimates distances by the 
eye. 

The painter determines the proportions of his 
pictore by the eye. 

And the eyes of every artisan are trained to 
their peculiar calling. 

This is only to be acquired by dint of practice. 

Practice teaches the artillerist to know whether 
the object aimed at is within range of his gun. 

Practice enables the simple mason's laborer to 
tell whether a wall is perpendicular or not. 

Why, then, should it not be possible to train 
the eyes by practice, aided by study, to the ac- 
curate judgment of physiognomies ? 

There can be no reason dgainst it; and my 
own experience has dispelled from my mind all 
doubt as to its possibility. And so true is what 
I state, that, if a portrait be presented to me at 
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any time, though the original be the most nn- 

Jmown person in the world to me; I shall at onee 

fbnp an exact physiognomonic judgment thereof, 

giving, the general characteristics of the person 

/ from his knage, and the more minute particulars 

^ im seeing thb original. 

All the diffleulty, then, of the study is to be 
obviated by that practice which I am endeavoring 
to render more and lii^e easy, with the aid of 
more ample information M^niore copious data. 

Bacon opines that we ought^to apply ourselves 
to ^e perfection of physiognom^hy, in order to 
give it a place in the history of nathre, and raise 
yot to the rank of a science. 

Thjiis, whilst engaged in this study, we are car- 
rying out, as far as our meagre talent permits us, 
^ the praiseworthy desire of a philosopher who, in 
this particular, participates the wishes of other 
celebrities. 

Ridiculous would it be for us to allow our- 
selves to be checked in the prosecution of the task 
by the worthless and unfounded opinion of those 
who look with scorn upon this science, and to lend 
' an inattentive ear to the voice of wise men. 

Montaigne says : " have read in a fine pair 
of eyes the symptoms of an evil and malignant 
nature." 

Here, then, is another that read the eyes. 

Peenetty, whilst engaged in examining a por- 
trait, was approached by a friend, who said to 
him: 
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" What is youi' opinion of it ? Is not that a 
beautiful woman ? " 

" Yes," answered the other ; '^ but if the por- 
trait is a likeness, the person it represents must 
have a black, bad, diabolical heart." 

The opinion was sound. The portrait in ques- 
tion was that of Mary Margaret de Brinvilliers, \ 
married in 1651 to the marquis of that name. 

Having carried with her from her infancy the 
seeds of corruption, she had adulterous intercourse 
with a cavalry oflScer, named Gaudin de Sainte- 
Croix, who was on that account imprisoned in the 
Bastile in 1663. 

Gaudin de Sainte-Croix, having become, ac- 
quainted with the Italian Exili, whose occupation 
was that of inventing poisons, and having learned 
from him his criminal art, he taught it to his 
mistress ; and they both made use of it to get lid 
of the persons whose fortunes they coveted. 

They poisoned successively the marchioBMs' 
mother, sister, and two brothers; and the cnme 
was discovered at the death of Sainte-Croix. 

Mary de BrinviUier^ immediately took to flight ; 
but she was arrested at Liege, brought back to 
Paris, and there tried and executed in 1676. 

Here is an irrefutable proof of the utility of 
the system : Pernetty read the whole of that tragic 
history in that portrait. 

There he beheld the truth unveiled^ unmasked, 
and unfeigned, for no veil, no mask, no feint, can 
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I possibly serve to hide the movements of the heart 
V or soul. 

Hear what the immortal L avater says, speak- 
ing of the softer sex : 

" I have had vwy little opportunity of observ- 
ing women in those -places most convenient for 
their study and examinatioi) ; because I have never 
seen them, either in large ^e9nions, or in circles 
of intrigue, or at the theatre, tw at play, or at 
balls ; for I have never, even in mjk^uth^ been, 
price in love/* '^-^ 

y^ In these lines we see clearly pointed the 
,' places most suited for the study of women ; not- 

withstanding this warning may put them on their 
guard, all their efforts to conceal the movements 
of the heart and mind shall be futile ; nought can 
escape the physiognomist's penetrating glance. 

Men may also be studied in the same places, 
only it is necessary to observe them'when leaning 
o^ the brutifying gaming table, and in other 
amusements peculiar to the tex ; and, above all, 
under no circumstances can man be observed to 
better advantage than when under the trying in- 
fluence of misfortune. 

The man of mean imagination is subdued, cast 
down, completely prostrated. 

The man of ordinary imagination has some 
passing bursts of energy ; but has recourse to des- 
perate alternatives. 

He of good imagination becomes great, and 
combats with serenity and constancy. 
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A superior imagination elevates the man, for 
his is determined courage, which defies misfortune 
and mocks at its trials ; the man of superior 
imagination, in a word, is a rock in the ocean, 
that remains firm in spite of the lashing of the 
waves. 

The sublime imagination under trials resembles 
gold, which, when cast into the fire, comes out 
more pure than ever. 

Thus, misfortune has strong claims to respect, 
in those who are able to fight against it witji all 
the dignity dictated by the heart of a true gentle- 
man. 

He who helps a fellow being in misfortune, by 
80 doing, gives a very high idea of himself. 
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THE VICES, PASSIONS, AND VARIOUS PROPEN- 
8ITIE8, ARE MANIFESTED THROUGH THE 
EYES. 

Before we form a plijBiognomonic judgment 
it is convenient to make known the marked signs 
of the passions. 

BAD TEBtPER. 

This vice is revealed very easily in the 
eyea ; no feigning is sufficient to conceal 
it, for the eyes betray it, and present it 
at all times with repugnant pride. 

DRUNKENNESS. 

The effects of this vice alter and dis- 
tort all the features. 

The eyes become dull, inflamed, and 
swelled. 
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Even in the natnral state, the eyes of 
a pei*Bon under the influence of intoxica- 
tion, from their redness, the paralyzed 
condition of the pupils and also of the 
upper eyelid, acquire a stupid expression '^ 
of inaction, and appear as if they were 
going to shut. 

AVARICE. 

Avarice is manifested through the ^^ 
"eyer'By a i*apid movemebt of the pupils^ 
and convulsive contractions of the brows, . 
which contractions also tend to elevate / 
the brows. Kapid, stealthy winking, 
or movements of the eyelids, with ex- 
treme, readiness in the person to become ^ 
excited as soon as the topic of pecuniary 
gain is touched upon. 

COQUETRY. 

It seems almost impossible ! The 
more the coquette struggles to dissemble 
her inconstant, capricious desire, the 
more her vice discloses her velleity. 

This vice may be pardoned to a cer- 
tain extent, if not vilified by an admix- 
ture of perfidy and wicked deceptive- 

ness. 

13 
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PEOBTITFTION. 

The prostitute carries with her, wher- 
ever she goes, the stamp of the base vices 
into which she has plunged herself, and so 
unmistakably tliat her wanton eyea speak 
. at all times tlie terror by which she is 
^ overcome, not from a fear of being taken 
for what she is, but that awakened by 
the voice of her conscience. 

The prostitute's step is vacillating; 
she changes color rapidly, and her tongue 
very often refuses to perform it« oflSce. 
Even the most abandoned harlot, she 
/ who is entirely lost to all sense of shame, 
/ cannot, when she appears before the pub- 
. He gaze, evade an inward feeling of un- 
easiness; for she well knows that the 
finger of disapprobation points her out at 
every step, and her eyes meet no other 
glances than those of scorn, and contin- 
ual remembrancers of her dishonor. 

Physiognomonic judgments must be formed, 
paying due attention to the foregoing vices ; for 
the presence of a single one of them in the subject 
would change entirely the result. 

It is also necessary to make them the subject 
of careful study, in order to determine the precise 
extent of their developmopt. 
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With these remarks, I shall now lay before my 
readers an observation, the important nature of 
which I have learned by experience, and which, 
in consequence, I cannot pass over in silence. 

In order to avoid disagreeable mistakes, it is 
well to bear in mind the rapid advances made in 
certain arts in our days ; by this means observers 
will be saved from such ridiculous blunders as that 
which I once made in the physiognomonic exami- 
nation of a particular lady from her portrait. 
I had, however, the good fortune to attribute to 
the fair one the very good qualities she lacked, 
and so gained her good will by flattering her self- 
esteem. 

But that circumstance did not lessen in any 
wise the gravity of my error. As soon as I saw 
the lady, I observed that I bad studiously exam- 
ined two eyes, whilst in reality she had but one, / 
for the second one was of porcelain. I carefully 
examined her graceftil eyebrows, little thinking 
they were due to the hand of art and the painter's 
brush. 

I also took into consideration her complexion, 
which had been freshened by the artist's carmine. 

And it never struck me that, at her age, 
her pearly teeth might well be artificial, which 
proved to be the case. 

In fine, I formed a judgment altogether ideal, 
in which not a single point was correct ; and when 
I beheld before me the bitter reality, the original 
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turned out to be an old woman with one spark- 
ling, avid eyCj like that of a hungry eat. 

I am not ashamed to confess the deception, for 
it taught me for the future that, especially in por- 
traits, strict attention must be paid to everything 
that can possibly be false or artificial. 

Photographs, executed in regular proportions, 
and not in the size called ca rte de visite^ is con- 
venient for this study ; because, even though the 
absence of coloring leaves the portrait lifeless, 
so to say, the lines and features are always more 
correct. 

This art will, with the present study, make 
rapid strides if, instead of the vulgar co llect ions 
with which our towns and cities are at present 
infested, galleries be formed of the innumerable 
men and women of celebrity, as also of criminals 
of note, thus bringing to the light beautiful images 
that are now lying forgotten in splendid books, 
possessed only by the principal libraries. 

The most deceptive points of a portrait are to 
be looked for in the eyes ; because in these are 
traced our most secret impulses. 

They belong to the soul, and no tether organ 
can be compared to, or plac€;d on the same parallel 
with them ; for it is undoiiSSlcfdly certain that they 
follow the soul in all its movements. 

Intelligence, the sentiment of the spirit, the 
soft or tumultuous emotions, the fire of the soul^. 
and the action of life, in a word, all is in the 
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IHTELLIGENCS. 

Its language is peculiar. 

THE SENTIMENT OF THE SPIBIT. 

The ey€8 reveal it at every step, and 
in a thousand forms. 

EMOTIONS. 

The emotions of the soul, whether 
sad or joyous, shoot forth ^vividly from the 
eyee. 

THE FIBE OF THE SOUL 

' Gleams too in the eyes^ in all our pas- 
sions : love, hate, respect, wonder. 

AND THE ACTION OF LIFE 

Is ever marked and presented in the 
eyes, which, in the agony of death, be- 
come gradually clouded with an imper- 
ceptible film that dims them completely 
when life's action is stilled forever. 

How do we understand one another easily, 
how do we know, how judge each other ? How 
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are we iiiBtructed, how" ^ we enjoy oorselves ? 
All through the eyes, and everliiu^ough the eyes. 

To doubt this would be to forgeflto^istence 
of the blind, whose countenances are thoseof 
less liWng men ; the living man converted into aiT 
automaton, that taEes things as hie gets them, 
without the faculty of judging them, not alone 
well, but even passably. 

Tliere are, nevertheless, blind people, who, 
from the privation of sight, have acquired an ex- 
quisitely delicate sense of perception in the ma- 
terial sense of touch. 
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OTHER CLASSIFICATIONS OF THE EYES. 

I SHALL now call attention to other classifica- 
tions which it is convenient to know, and the first 
of which, due to Lavater, I found, after close 
study, to be suitable to my system. 

The second is the result of my own particular 
study, aided always by my master Lavater. 
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FIRST: CLASSIFICATION OF THE COLORS OF 
THE EYES. 



BLACK EYES 

Indicate firmness, vigor, and will. 

BLUE EYES 

Are always indicative of sloth and softness. 

A VEBY CLEAR BLUE EYE. 

Conception, sensibility, and inventive genius. 



SMALL BLACK EYES. 

\,^ Intrigue and deception. 



GBAY EYES. 

Vulgar. 

GBEEN EYES. 

But little expression and that full of confusion in 
all respects. 
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SECOND 1 CLASSIFICATION OF THE EYEBROWS, 
/for the PRESENT SYSTEM. 

The browB have but two frontal muscles ; by 
these they are lowered, raised, contracted, drawn 
toward each other, or separated. 

8LIGHTLT ABGHED BBOWS. 

Innocence, kindness, and candor. 

8TBAIOHT BBOWS. 

Resolute and headstrong disposition. 

BBOWS HALF HORIZONTAL, HALF CUBYED. 

Firmness, kindness, and character. 

BBOWS ELEVATED AT TBE EXTEBNAL ANGLES. , 

Good talent and genius. 

BBOWS LOW AT THE INTEBNAL ANGLES. 

Combativeness. 
13* 
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X BB0W8 JOINED AT THE IN8ESTI0N OF THE N06E. 

Ba d disposition . 

BBOWS LESS CLOSE TO EACH OTHER. 

■ Serious, and strongly mai*ked disposition. 

BBOWS WELL APABT. 

Kindness, beauty. 

BBOWS FAB APABT. 

Large soul, and coneeptive intelligence. 

^ N. LOW BBOWS THAT OOYEB THE ETES. 



\ 



« 



Wickedness, perversity. 

BBOWS WITH THE SUPEBOILIABY ABOH HIGH. 

i 

Genius, inspiration, and talent 

BBOWS WITH THE 8IIPEB0ILIABT ABCH VEBY HIGH. 

Ppofound talent and great genius. 

SILKEN BBOWS. 

Moderation, kindness. 
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BUSHY BBOWS. x 

. . ) ' 

Energy, genius, vivacity/ 

SLIGHT BBOWS. 

\ ■•■* ■ ■ 
Weakness of character. ' 

I have observed that in geniuses the brows are 
undulating. 

In great geniuses elevated, and terminating in 
a point at the external angle. 

In eminent persons, they terminate in a point • 
in an upward direction. 

Nevertheless, I have noticed that one may be 
led into error by the lowness of the brows in men-' 
of deep study ; this may be caused by the study 
itself, or by age, now depressing the brows, and 
now drawing the eyes closer together. 

Be this as it may, the forehead is the infallible 
standard to be adopted in such a case ; and the 
portrait of Victor Hugo^ which lies before me, ' 
may serve as a grand model. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF PASSIONS ACCORDING TO 
LAVATER. 



WONDEB, ADMIRATION. 

Be they excited by joy, sadness, sur- 
prise, or aflfright, the eyes are always 
. opened to the full extent, and the gaze 
fixed. 



MODERATE LOVE. 

Mildness of expression, the eyes ani- 
mated and opened to a medium extent, 
as described in AviaMvenesa. 



FRENEnO LOVE. 

Eyes very sparkling, and humid ; 
pupils immovable. 
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MATEBNAL LOVE. 

Great mildness of expression, and the 
gaze riveted on the object. 

ATTENTION, OBSERVATION. 

Look, with the pupils close, the one to 
the external, the other to the internal 
angle. 

ANGEB. 

Eyes reddish, very open, sparkling, 
and as if starting from the sockets. 

0OHPA8SION. 

The eyes take the full expression of 
the impression produced upon the mind. 

FEAB. 

The pupils approach the internal an- . 
gles ; the lids move hesitatingly, or are 
paralyzed when under the influence of 
terror. 



BESPEBATION. 

The extent of it is well defined in per^ 
sons of self-poBse&sion or fielf^ominion. 
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HOPE. 



When in tHe look fear and surety are 
combined, the eyes take an undecided 
expression, continually interrupted : there 
is in them a sort of vacillating suspense. 



DESIRE. 



The lashes advance and are com- 
pressed over the eyes ; pupils fixed and 
inflamed. 



PAIN 



Is very visibly expressed in the three 
grades, of moraly physical^ and exquisUe 
pain. 



The eyelashes advance and contract 
in the direction of the nose, the external 
angle elevated, eyes wide open, the veins 
that serpentize about the forehead 
strongly marked, as also those surround- 
ing the eyes. 
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ADMmATION. 



The browB rise, the eyes open, the 
pupils salient and fixed. 



AFFRIGHT, 



The contractions of the eyes in terror 
and in horror are well known. ^ 



ENVY. 



Envy and jealousy are manifested by 
very visible signs, and everybody can 
recognize these passions in those over- 
ruled by them. 



HOBBOB. 



The brows drop down and contract, 
the pupils droop, and the eyelids almost 
entirely hide the eyes. 



JEALOUSY. 



The eyes bright, and the pupils, 
turned toward the object exciting the 
passion, become visibly agitated. 
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JOT. 



Elevation of the brows, the eyes 
sparkling and playful. 



SUSPRISE. 



Eyes wide open, and the pupils dart- 
ing circular glances. 



ABHORRENCE. 



This passion is to be read perfectly in 
acts of strong religions affections. 



LAUGHTER. 



Brows raised in the centre, and low- 
ered at the insertion of the nose. 



WBEPING 

Is too well known for me to wait to 
describe it 

TRAKQUILLnT. 

Sweet harmony in the eyes, which 
are peaceftd and serene. 
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X 

SADNESS. 

General prostration of the eyes. 

VENERATION. 

Eyelashes low, glance tranquil and 
faint, pupils elevated. 

This elassiiication is due to my studies in the 
works of Lavater, Porta, and Camper, added to 
all that has been hitherto published by various 
authors ; all are axioms of the system, and, though 
each in a different form, must at all times express 
the same idea. 

A work, entitled Collection of the PHncipal 
Eleinenta of Painting^ with reaped to the JEbypreS' ; 
sion of the Passions^ followed by a hrief Com- 
peiidiuniy called Physiognomonie. The object of 
this interesting little work, was to facilitate the 
studies of the young artists of the Central MuBeum 
of Arts^ in Paris. 

For my good fortune, in being enabled to con- 
sult this book, I am indebted to the gentlemanly ->. 
attention of Messrs. the librarians of the Astor ' 
Library^ New York, who, as soon as aware of my 
labors, furnished me this additional facility for 
the enrichment of my essay. 

When the traveller finds himself in a country 
to the language of which he is a stranger, and there 
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f meets, not only with protection and support, but 
' also gallantry, then, indeed, overcome with grati- 
tude, he is convinced that the man of letters is a 
citizen of the world, and that the student, thirst- 
ing after knowledge, finds his weary way briglit- 
ened, here and there, by the consolations and 
ever-beneficent protection of the guardians of the 
world's precious treasury of lore. 

I shall pass on, then, to translate those extracts 
that I consider necessary to the present system. 

The young artist will choose the original he 
desires to copy ; and in order that his choice may 
be entirely suited to his will, I shall inform him 
that there exists a large collection of plates and 
drawings, representing the diflFerent ways in which 
the passions have been represented by the best 
masters. 

Then there are, awaiting inspection, in the gal- 
lery of Apollo, hpads of animals of various kinds, 
showing the resemblance they bear to the human 
head ; and thus it may reasonably be determined 
' to what extent philosophy may be united to the 
system of Physiognomy, a derivative of which is 
Physiognomony. 
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ELEMENTARY PRINCIPLES WITH REGARD TO 
THE EXPRESSION OF THE PASSIONS. 

Passion is not only the agitation of the soul, 
but consists in all the modifications of which the 
soul itself is cognizant. 

Lebrun has very advisedly denominated tran^^ 
quillity a passion. 

. The soul, even when in tranquillity, is in a 
state of passion, since it is conscious of that tran- 
quillity. " " 

Everything that excites a passion in the soul, \ 
produces in the face a characteristic form. \ 

This form depends on the movements of the 
muscles, which become enervated, contracted, or j 
irritated, according to the degree of animation , 
they receive. 

The different kinds of passions may be con- 
densed into four principal classes : 

1st. Calm passions. 

2d. Agreeable passions. 

8d. Passion^ of sadness and grief. 

ith. Violent and terrible passions. 

In the first there is a large infusion of ecstasy 
and well-being. 

In the second all the parts of the face are 
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elevated toward the brain, the seat of imagina- 
titJn : which becomes sweetly excited. 

In the third, all the muscles are overcome by 
a species of languor, under the influence of which 
the spirits become dull and all vivacity disap- 
pears : if there be a mixture of grief, this is in<K- 
cated by the eyebrows. 

In the fourth — as the passions of this category 
tyrannize over both mind and body — the muscles 
are directed toward the heart. 

It is in the eyes^ and particularly in the vari- 
ous movements of the lashes, that the passions are 
characterized, and are most strikingly marked out. 

The movement by which the brows are raised 
Upward without violence is expressive of the mild 
passions ; that which knits them sternly, the fierce 
passions. 

The elevations (or raising) of the brows are 
distinguished into two classes : 

If raised in the centre, they indicate, the mild 
sentiments. 

If at the extremity, toward the forehead, they 
express sadness, grief, and suffering, and then the 
centre is so depressed as to hide a part of the eye- 
lids. 

In the immovability of the eyelashes are read 
the symptoms of pleasure and o f pdn . 

Having given to this particular all the atten- 
tion necessary for my study, I shall now proceed to 
examine another subject of no less importance. 
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PHYSIOGNOMY AND THE SCIENCE CAXLED 
PHYSIOGNOMONY. 

The science that reads In man's face the hid- 
den secrets of his soul is called physiognomony. 

Aristoteles deemed the composition of a trea- 
tise on this science to be worthy his pen and his 
great genins. 

Many writers have rendered their names cele- 
brated by the vast discoveries they made in physi- 
ognomony, and have reaped the fruits to be ex- 
pected for having attacked superstition and 
wickedness. 

In treating of this science, many authors have 
adopted the system known as the triangular ; but 
this refers to all the parts or features of the face, 
and so has no relation whatever with my system, 
which is exclusively confined to the eyes. 

If, at some future day, it be given me to ex- 
tend my work, it shall at the same time embrace 
the triangular system , and I shall, then set fortli 
t£e opinion I have formed thereof. 
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PHYSIOGNOMONY, AS STUDIED IN THE 
RAPHAEL GALLERY. 

Raphael's brush is the best delmeator of the 
pliysiognomonic art ; and in the great variety of 
his physiognomonie productions his mfferit is un- 
>equalled. 

We shall, therefore, cast a rapid glance over 
the excellent models handed down to us by that 
immortal painter. 

In his grand picture of The Light was divided 
from the Darkness^ how clearly the almighty 
wisdom of Jehovah is manifested in His coun- 
tenance ! 

In that of The CreaUon of the Ea/rih^ do we 
not read in the countenance of the Lord that He 
commands, but does not labor } 

In that of The Creation of the Sun and Moon^ 
how divine the expression of the Creator's eyes, as 
they look upon the luminary appointed to rule the 
day I 

In The Creation qf the Beasts^ are not the 
eyes of Jehovah turned benignly upon the works 
of His hands ? 
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When Qod presenU Eve to Adam^ we see in 
our first mother's chaste glance that chastity is the 
very soul of woman's existence. 

In The Disobedience of Adam cmdEve^ Adam's 
-eyes reflect inward pleasure, and those of the ser^ 
pent watch closely with an expression of malig- 
nity, calculating the consequences of his perfidi- 
ous counsel. 

When Adam and Eve are met out of the ter- 
restrial Paradise^ the eyes of the cherub com- 
manding, and the weeping eyes of Adam and 
Eve, give a full idea of their overwhelming regret. 

A dam amd Eve outside of Eden. Here Adam's 
eyes have lost their wonted fire, they no longer 
sparkle as before, in the fulness of youthful vigor 
and felicity. Eve's eyes are also melancholy. 

I will endeavor to make my observations as 
concise as possible. 

In the picture of The Deluge^ what a scene of 
terror and of woe ! 

In The Cmning out of the Arh^ we behold con- 
tentment and joyfulness. 

Chastity is visibly reflected in the eyes of Lot's 
daughters, in the tableau of Lot fleeing from 
Sodom. 

Love beams in the eyes of Isaac and Rebecca 
in the PaJAJbce of the King of Oerasa. 

Nobleness and patriarchal kindness are legibly 
written in the eyes of Isaac, in the picture of 
Esau demanding his Father^s Blessing. 
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Such is the degree of sublimity attained by 
the skilful artist's brush, that, in Jacdb^a Visiorij 
though his eyes are closed, there is hovering over 
them a certain something of life, of expression, 
by which we see lie is viewing something wonder- 
ful in his dream. 

Happiness and joy are clearly stamped upon 
the eyes of those composing the group in the 
painting of Jacobus Return to Canaan. 

The spirit of revenge is strongly depicted in 
Joseph Sold by his Brethren. 

We find the striking antithesis of lust and 
chastity, in the countenances of Potiphar's wife 
and Joseph, in the painting of The Virttums 
Joseph. 

Joseph interpreting PharaoKs Dreams. See 
in the eyes of Joseph the authoritative expression 
of prophetic inspiration. 

We shall find maternal love finely expressed 
in the grand tableau representing SolomorCs Jvdg- 
ment. 
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RECAPITULATION. 

These are my studies, accomplished at the end . 
of fifteen years of constant observation ; such are / 
my most faithful investigations. 

I liave in this essay laid down my propositions 
and brought forward the proofs ; and I trust, 
therefore, that, keeping them ever in view, the 
necessary studies will be commenced in order to 
the knowledge of the science. 

For my own part, aided by the practice al- 
ready acquired by my eyes, the fruit of unwearied 
application and uninterrupted exercise, I shall 
endeavor to proceed in search, not of effects, but 
of the causes by which they are produced ; as I 
purpose one day to give to light a more exten- 
sive work, which shall not, like the present one, 
be a mere essay. 

The labor of having presented a general re- 
view of physiognomonical examinations may, by 
some, be regarded as monotonous; nevertheless, 
I deemed it a part of my duty to go through with 
14 
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that task, were it but to illustrate the facts ex- 
posed in the coui-se of the work : for it was not 
/ suflScicnt to siay / aes^ it was necessary besides 
\ to prove that I saw, and show that I saw clearly. 
The most fickle minds, when once engaged in 
this study, will, unawares, become sensible to its 
charms, and will* each day be inore and more 
amazed by the discovery of new truths in proof 
of the reality^f the science. ^ li-) r/ ^ - \ ^ ^ ly 

By means of physiognomony we arr enabled, 

whilst hearkening to the conversations of such and 

such a one, to detect the falsehoods to which he 

. strains every point to persuade us ; just as if we 

heard his argimient by one ear, at the same mo- 

/ /'ment that some one else explained to us in the 

I other that all is a lie, and uttered only to deceive 

us. 

Our peace of mind and well-being in general 
must, beyond doubt, be more complete when, by 
thorough knowledge of those we have to deal 
with, we are saved from being deceived and im- 
posed upon like so many imbeciles. 

Having completed the classification of the 
persons around us, we know what to expect from 
each one ; and this knowledge will be of eminent 
service to us, whatever be our occupations, sphere 
or mode of life ; for we shall then not be, like 
some, who, with a like confidence in all men, and 
the conviction that all think with their heads, so 
egregiously foolish as to intrust our future hopes 
to the hazard of a game. 
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By this means too we come to learn that there 
is no one man useless, in* an absolute sense, and 
that all our friends form, if I may use the simile, \ 
one gra nd k eyboard, in which eaclTone represents ^ 
3JiQt^,.that we may sound wEeneverTt becomes 
necessary, to complete the harmony of our compo- 
sition. 

Until tliis necessity becomes apparent, even 
though our intercourse with some one of our friends 
should be displeasing, we do not, nevertheless, lose 
sight of him ; for we are aware of his individual 
merit, and have still the hope that he whom we 
suppose least capable of serving us, may be the 
very one to aid us in a time of diflBculty. 

And there is no doubt but this may prove to 
be the case ; because, knowing, as we do, the rul- 
ing passions of each individual, it is sufficient to 
set them in motion in order to obtain the result we 
expected from the person. 

Thus we shall see how easily we shall bo able , 
to say : So and so is the very -opposite of such an- 
other ; but each may be of use to us in his pecu- 
liar way ; and as we are entirely ignorant of what 
a day may bring forth, who can tell what key we 
shall require to touch to-morrow ? 

This same study renders us more amiable and 
more agreeable, and hence more esteemed by our 
fellow men ; because they ever find in us that 
mildness which we derive from an exact knowl- 
edge of the persons we have to treat with, and to 
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whom, inasmuch as we desire to preserve their 
friendship, we never make any headstrong resist- 
ance : little matters it to us whether they regard 
our conduct with disdain, and imagine themselves 
our superiors — what if they do, so long a^ that is 
not the truth ? 

Our philosophic observation of the human 
heart cannot fail to give us a sufficient dose of 
charity to make allowance for the weaknesses of 
each being ; for, after all, we are mortals, and con- 
sequently imperfect, and too prone to discover 
faults in others, and take no notice of our own. 

Minute after minute, from the moment in 
which our imagination becomes fixed in this study, 
we see and touch its results, and being convinced 
thereby, we are enabled to admire more and more 
the almighty wisdom of our God. 

My ardent desire is to see this science studied, 
and still greater progress made in it ; and, should 
my labors meet the approbation of the sensible, 
I shall publish new and more useful studies, to 
facilitate in bringing the art to a state of per- 
fection. 

FINIS. 
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